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THE HARVEST 

With faith the seed is planted into rich, waiting soil 

Hoping the balance 

of Sun, water, and earth 

Will be right- 

The faithful gardeners 

Patiently nuture 

and weed 

Praying daily that the elements 

Will be kind, 

Allowing the seed to take root 

And bloom 

Then comes the harvest- There is 

joy 

As the reapers come, 

For the harvest is good. 

Children are there, too, Growing 

Under the tender care 

Of the gardeners, 

Reaching 

For the warmth and care Freely 

given. 

They are taught to reach 

For a greater light 

And' the seeds of faith 

are planted. 

Years pass, 

And the children are gone. Though 

far apart, 

They still stand strong, 

Full of faith 

And filled with love 

For the tender gardeners. 

Once again, 

The harvest has been good. 

To you, Mom and Dad, we say Thank You! 



With love, 
Your Children 



Jerry 

The clock on the wall tells me its 5:00 a.m. I've walked out onto the front deck of our home, which 
sits in the Alaska wilderness and listened to the ocean waves lapping gently on the beach. The glow in the 
eastern sky signals the beginning of a new day. In the stillness of the morning my thoughts take me over 
the expanse of 2,000 miles and back 25 years to that farm I grew up on. 

Its funny how, with the passing of years, memories of those experiences, which seemed so routine 
and mundane at the time take on a mystical shroud and seems almost sacred. 

The memories of those growing up years on the farm (which lies on the banks of the Snake River) 
seem forever vivid in my mind. I need only to close my eyes and suddenly that tiny stucco house comes 
alive with the busy hustle of eight children searching frantically everywhere for a shoe or a school book, 
Mom scurrying about, seeming to be everywhere, and Dad sitting undisturbed in his chair reading in 
perfect serenity. I remember watching the beautiful, intricate frost patterns forming on our single pane 
windows as the temperature outside plummeted to 20 degrees below zero. I recall slipping off by myself to 
watch the sun set over the river, casting beautiful hues of orange, red and purple on both the sky and water. 
With the melting of the snow in the spring came the lambs, racing in packs back and forth in the corrals, 
kicking their heels high in the air. How serene it seemed in late summer days to lie in an alfalfa field and 
watch the fluffy white clouds against a perfectly blue sky. At nightfall we'd often take our sleeping bags out 
onto the lawn and gaze in awe at the Milky Way, shooting stars, and marvel at the miracle of the universe. 
We could feel the cool summer breezes on our faces and hear the distant rumble of the waterfalls. Those 
memories convinced me that perhaps I have glimpsed a bit of heaven. 

It is impossible to write a comprehensive history of those times in a few short pages, but rather I try 
to capture a few choice memories and experiences, which we shared. 

My earliest memories take me to a time before we moved onto the farm. I remember living with 
Grandma and Grandpa Johnson. Grandpa Johnson would bounce me on his knee and sing Swedish songs. 
Grandma always had so many good things to eat. 

The setting of our first home on the farm was beautiful. To get there it was necessary to drive one 
mile off the main road. Included in that drive was a stretch, which traversed an old abandoned canal bank, 
which was lined with Oak trees. Towering Cottonwood and Poplar trees surrounded the house. 
During the fall, the colors of the trees were beautiful and I have never outgrown the pleasure of kicking my 
way through the piles of freshly fallen leaves. 

We had neither electricity nor indoor plumbing. Uncle Bob built a miniature privy for the children, 
which sported two holes. Whenever friends visited, Jean and I felt great pride in ushering them on a tour of 
our "palace of necessity." Our drinking water came from a cistern, which was extracted by means of a long 



handled pump. Sometimes an angleworm came up with the water, which I regarded as a treasured find. 

I always had an attraction for water and Mom and Dad reprimanded me continually for getting my 
feet wet. One day Jean, Clint, and I were playing on the ditch bank making mud pies. The folks had just 
bought me a brand new pair of shoes and threatened to spank me if I got them wet. I looked up from my 
mud pie just in time to see Clint topple into the ditch. I ran to where he had fallen, but couldn't reach him. I 
started to jump into the ditch when I remembered the stern warning of dire consequences. I did the next 
best thing and started to scream at the top of my lungs and Jean joined in the unholy chorus. Uncle Bob 
came out and seemed bewildered as we screamed and pointed at the ditch. In a matter of seconds Mom 
came running out just in time to see Clint's head bob up to the surface and then disappear. In a flash she 
jumped in, grabbed her soggy offspring, and administered artificial respiration. When Clint recovered he 
asked Mom "Why did you push me?" Mom and Dad explained if it happened again it would be OK to get 
my shoes wet. 

I have many happy and content memories from the old place. One of my favorite jobs was feeding 
the pigs as they relished their food. 

Uncle Charles brought us a highly intelligent collie pup named Rover whom we dearly loved and 
was an important part of my early years. When I was eight years old, we were coming home from church 
on day when we stopped suddenly at the bottom of a hay field where the road first enters the farm. Dad 
announced to us that we would be moving here soon so that we could get electricity and be one-half mile 
closer to the main road. One of my first memories of the new place was when they were digging the holes 
for the power poles. A mouse had fallen into one of them and I decided he'd probably make a pretty good 
pet. Since I didn't dare pick him up, I put a ladder down the hole and sent Jean down to place the mouse in 
a small bucket. I assured her that the mouse wouldn't hurt her, but when she reached for it, the mouse bit 
into her finger and wouldn't let go. She screamed bloody murder and never did seem to trust mice or me 
much after that. 

When I started the third grade in the old Riverside School our class had nearly 50 students. To make 
matters worse, I thought my teacher Miss Cook had all the warmth and charm of a Sherman Tank. All 
things considered, Mom and Dad decided to let me live with Grandma and Grandpa Keppner that year and 
attend school at Hibbard. It was a highlight in my life. I loved my teacher, Blanch Hendricks one of 
Grandma Keppner's close friends and felt a deep loss when she passed away even though I was 42 years 
old. I learned to love my grandparents for the wonderful people they were and remember the laughter as we 
played Sorry every Sunday night and ate homemade fudge and popcorn. 

About the time of our move, we were constructing the Seventh and Thirteenth wards church 
building. Dad was the chairman of one of the fund raising committees, which had the responsibility of 
raising a certain amount. The people Dad was assigned to work with came from the poorest part of town. 



The deadline was nearly up and Dad's committee was far short their goal. Dad had just sold his grain, so he 
took the proceeds and donated them to complete their goal. I remember Mom telling us how much they had 
been blessed as a result. When we sold the potatoes in the spring we made enough to buy a new Plymouth. 
A year later the twins were born. In any case, it impressed upon my mind the blessings that come from 
obedience to the law of sacrifice. 

Dad loved our Plymouth and found that it was well suited for hauling cattle feed and sheep as well 
as kids. One spring we didn't tag our sheep soon enough and they got maggots in their back ends. To treat 
them we had to clip the wool away and administer some horrible smelling medicine. Somehow we spilled a 
quart of the evil liquid on the car seat and whenever we rode in the car for the next year, we had to roll 
down the windows. It was a relief a year later when Mom surprised Dad and bought our 1957 V.W. bus. 

Our family continued to grow after Cecelia and the twins arrived. I do not remember feeling 
cramped at all with eight people living in our small two-bedroom house. Quite the contrary, I remember 
chasing my younger brothers and sisters through the house, having a wonderful time and feeling quite 
puzzled when Mom would suddenly start screaming. I guess frustration must have led her to get a shovel 
and start digging a basement. Thereafter, every night after school, we automatically changed our clothes 
and started digging. When the excavation was complete, Grandpa Keppner came down from Rexburg, laid 
the block, poured the concrete, and finished the basement beautifully. A year later we got our first TV~a 
16" black and white. Our first favorite program was "Rin Tin Tin." When we first got the TV, we'd rush 
home from school and sit and watch the test pattern until the TV came on at 4:30. 

One of the highlights of the year was our potato harvest. Not only did it provide a chance to enjoy 
the beautiful fall weather and earn extra money, but also we got out of school. Dozens of pickers placed the 
potatoes in baskets and then in burlap bags. A festive mood always prevailed. When we finished the 
harvest we celebrated by going out to dinner, a rare occurrence. My first memory of eating out was an A & 
W root beer and hamburger. I thought it was the most delicious thing I had ever eaten. 

Dad and Max farmed nearly 40 years together and so far as I am aware they never had a formal 
written operating agreement nor did they ever have an argument. At the end of each year they would sit 
down for a few minutes and "settle up." It was a beautiful example of complete trust and true brotherly 
love. The worst word I ever heard either one of them say was "heck." 



I love to remember those warm endless summers of my youth. The river seemed to provide for us 
the same setting as Mark Twain's "Huckleberry Finn." Fishing and swimming occupied most of the time 
we weren't working. My cousin Ron Sundstrom spent the summer of 1957 with us. We constructed a raft 
and one evening "poled" to a nearby island, spread a bale of straw, and camped out. We spent a horrible 
night as something kept biting us. The next morning we, found we had put the straw over an anthill. 

After Glen and David were born we had eight children under the same roof. Mom worked so hard 
to keep the house neat and tidy, but with so many of us it was a losing battle. We had the advantage of 
living one-half mile off the main road, and when we saw headlights approaching, a command was issued 
for everyone to "grab ten things." One night Cecelia was madly stuffing articles of clothing under the 
couch in an effort to tidy the living room. I can still remember the color of her face when she looked up to 
see the home teachers looking down at her through the window in the front door. • 

Growing up on the farm wasn't always a Utopia. In the spring Dad would assign Clint and me to 
herd lambs along the road. Grazing sheep are noted for their tendency to follow the herd, but lambs are a 
different story. If you have a hundred lambs, they'll head in a hundred different directions. They'll find a 
way through the neighbor's fence but refuse to cross back the other way. If Clint and I could have caught 
them, more than one lamb would have died. 

Cows hated me too. They seemed to take such fiendish delight in slapping me across the face with 
manure-laden tails or stepping in the bucket when it was almost full. These experiences caused me to 
marvel even more at Dad and Max's limited vocabulary. 

Mom had a way of inspiring confidence. School was not my forte'. Most of those long hours were 
spent dreaming of my next fishing trip or counting the years until I could quit school entirely. My grades 
reflected my dedication. Somehow she convinced me that I'd obviously go on to become a great physician 
or scientist, and although I never became a doctor, I'm sure several teachers would collapse to learn that I 
eventually earned three college degrees. 

Uncle Bob was a special memory. I especially remember the smells; bacon and coffee in the 
morning and in the evening the smell of pipe tobacco as he read the evening paper. He seemed to relish the 
simple things of life; his beautiful garden, and helping with the harvest of the hay and potatoes. His weekly 
trip to town was a ritual. Dressed to the hilt in his suit and tie he would start his Plymouth Coupe with a 
deafening roar. After picking up his mail and groceries, he'd return smoking his weekly cigar. He was a 
professional tailor and sewed my first suit, and he made the best stew I've ever eaten. 

Although Uncle Bob was married a few years before his wife died, they never had children. I 
believe he regarded us as his family and was good to us in countless ways. His esteem for Dad was 
evidenced by his will, which left the farm and his worldly belongings to him. I'll remember Uncle Bob as 
part of our family and as a person who was completely content with what he had. 



No history of our family would be complete without the mention of music. Mom and Dad sacrificed 
to give us music lessons. When I was a sophomore in high school, Mom "tricked" me into going in for a 
music lesson with Don Watts. He was so entertaining and funny that I went back for a second lesson and so 
started our family vocal musical tradition. Don Watts was the greatest teacher I ever had. He taught me not 
to fear failure, but simply regard it as necessary stepping-stone on the road to success. Persist, he 
admonished, and you will always succeed. Don coached Jean, Cecelia, Clint and he in winning the ward's 
"Trillin' Treckin' Tranballar" trophy several times, which represented first place in the ward talent contest. 

Mom and Dad had a talent for making everyone from the most humble to the most distinguished 
feel important and comfortable. They treated everyone with dignity and respect, which probably accounts 
for Dad's success in being re-elected to the legislature for 18 years with never a defeat. 

When Mom and Dad are called to pass through the veil and they choose their mansion on high, I 
hope it's a stucco house on the banks of a river. 



Jean 

My earliest memories at the "old place" are ones of peacefulness, security and tranquility. No doubt 
times were very difficult for Mom and Dad without the conveniences of electricity and indoor plumbing, but 
to me it was a simple and a gentle time. Isolated, as we were, my best and only friends, Jerry and Clint, 
played with me, along with our collie, Rover, in the sheds on the lawn, and in the wheat fields. I remember 
well the twin outhouses, the cistern used to pump water, and the kerosene lamps. Uncle Bob was an integral 
part of these years and his lifestyle was always a fascination to me. Each Christmas we would eagerly await 
his gift of a silver dollar, placed on a cardboard square and carefully wrapped in newspaper. His beef stew 
was absolutely delicious and still some of the best I've ever tasted. 

How excited we were when the house was moved closer to the highway and we were finally able to 
have the modern conveniences — indoor bathrooms, bright lights and best of all- a telephone. I recall sitting 
around it with the other kids, our hands poised over the receiver in anticipation of it ringing. 

What a highlight Christmas was in our home and all the weeks of planning, shopping, hiding, 
wrapping and dreaming. As we became older and outgrew faith in Santa we were allowed to assist him on 
Christmas Eve- almost as exciting as lying in bed, trying in vain to go to sleep, but listening with one ear for 
jingling bells outside the house. We always knew where Mom hid the presents - behind the house in the root 
cellar but we wouldn't have dreamed of snooping and ruining Christmas. (At least I didn't). 
I still feel embarrassed about the year I requested a doctor's kit and received a nurse's kit instead. I ruined 
the rest of the day pouting and acting like a brat. Luckily, Mom and Dad, patient as usual, took me to town 
first thing the next morning and purchased the correct kit. Perhaps the Christmas best remembered by most 
of us, was the year Jerry got his .22 rifle. 

Never has anyone been so ecstatic over anything. We traditionally recorded the hullabaloo of Christmas 
morning and on this particular tape you can hear Jerry exclaiming ever few minutes "I can't believe I got a 
.22, 1 can't believe I got a .22." His jubilation was infectious throughout the entire family. 
I appreciate so much the enrichment given us in our lives through early musical training. Our parents never 
missed a recital, band concert, or solo performance and even recorded them occasionally. Jerry and Shirley 
Gruvman sang "Wunderbar" at a stake dance once and Dad brought his reel-to-reel tape recorder there to 
capture the occasion. Just recently, I came across a recording he'd made of junior high school band concert 
and it brought back many fond memories. 

One day that stands out vividly in my memory was the occasion when it was announced to us that 
(1) we were going to dig a basement under the house (Hooray! Finally my own room) and (2) our family got 
to take a trip to California and Disneyland. We whooped, hollered and rejoiced greatly. I didn't think it was 
possible to contain such joy! 



In terms of excitement, potato harvest ran a close second to Christmas. I enjoyed greatly being the 
"boss's daughter" for those few weeks. I loved the sociability of the pickers in the potato fields, the 
challenge we little kids had of trying to pick one hundred sacks per day and going into town at night to 
spend our fortunes at Diana Hughes, Newberry's or Woolworths. Our cousins Lyneve and Charleen, plus 
Aunt Coralyn came to stay with us each year and work in the "spuds." I always got so caught up in their 
romances with the "buckers", the older boys who hoisted full sacks from the ground to the wagon or truck. 

We were so very fortunate to have developed a close relationship with our extended family. I 
remember Grandpa Johnson as a king, warm and involved grandfather who would bounce us on his foot and 
sing "Lunka Po" and other Swedish songs to us. Grandma Johnson was a terrific cook and always 
remembered our birthdays with a card, silver dollar and special note. We were able to know our Keppner 
grandparents longer and loved going to their house because Grandma always had a plentiful supply of 
sweets in her cupboard. She is remembered as a very happy, optimistic person and was always interested in 
the details of our individual lives. For instance, she was there to give me advice in the early stages of my 
romance with Morris, since he was one of the boarders living in her basement apartment. Her advice to get 
along with a man: "Smile sweetly, agree completely, then go ahead and do what you want." Of course, we 
remember Grandpa Keppner as the builder and we treasure the handmade gifts from him, jewelry, rugs and 
small items of furniture. It was traditional to go to their home each Christmas Eve where we enjoyed 
wonderful food, wall to wall cousins, and the gift exchange. 

From them Mom inherited her gracious and hospitable nature. Although our home was small, it 
became the most common meeting place for get togethers of both sides of the family. Through many such 
gatherings we became well acquainted and close as families. We're all familiar with Mom's saying, "If 
there's room in your heart, there's room in your home." 

My first memories of Dad are of him tending us while Mom worked at the hospital. When we got a 
new cookware set, Dad cooked us up some delicious shredded vegetarian plates topped with butter, salt, and 
pepper. He'd play games with us in the evenings, our favorite being hide and seek. I remember one occasion 
when Dad hid behind the living room drapes, and we searched for him for what seemed like an eternity. 
Then Jerry and I got scared and started to bawl, and put on our coats to tell Uncle Bob that Dad was lost. 
Soon, he emerged from behind the curtain and we no longer wanted him to be "it" after that. 

Another time (we must have been changing bedrooms around), Dad was dragging a heavy mattress 
through the house and I kept jumping on it for a free ride. After I had ignored his "get offs" four or five 
times he gave me a swat on the behind and I was so shocked that I bawled for hours. It just wasn't like Dad 
and it's the only spanking I ever remember getting from him. We also liked to have him hold our hands and 
climb up his knees all the way to his shoulders. And when he'd tell us bedtime stories, he'd usually make 
them up and continue them from night to night. He would often leave off at some suspenseful part so we'd 



want to get to bed early the next night and see how things turned out. 

Because of the large "baby boom" group starting first grade with me, I was part of split sessions 
and got out at noon each day. Dad was always there to meet me and bring me home each day. Often in the 
winter the transportation would be by horseback, tractor, or horse-drawn sleigh. Once we stopped to feed 
the livestock at a corral next to the riverbank. The river was frozen and Dad walked out on it to chop a 
drinking hole for the cattle. Suddenly the piece of ice he was standing on broke loose and started floating 
away. Standing on the bank, I felt totally helpless and began screaming. But Dad, with a big grin gave a 
mighty leap and landed safely on the shore. 

I remember Dad working so hard through the years and coming in so dusty and tired. I also 
remember him reading; always reading. I thing his example made reading a favorite pursuit of many of us 
children. But most of all I appreciate Dad for his calmness, wisdom, and levelness. We'll probably never 
fully appreciate the fact that we never saw him out of control, displaying a mean spirit or bad temper. And 
what a great sense of humor he has - the ability to see the light side of any situation. Dad to me is the 
epitome of integrity, honesty, and goodwill and his many subtle but powerful examples will stay with me 
always. 

My first recollections of Mom are watching her on the lawn at the old place and trying to do leg 
lifts with her. I remember her walking with us through piles of autumn leaves down the beautiful tree-lined 
lane that led to our place. She has always been an extremely patient, kind and relaxed mother, never a 
nagger or a screamer (a rare commodity). She always spent one to one time with us. I remember sitting on 
the cupboard and talking to her after school, and going to town to split a ham salad sandwich and chocolate 
shake at Woolworths lunch counter. I knew she'd always be up for me after dates to go over all the details. 
She was always more excited than I was over boyfriends, formals, and letters. 

I have always been proud of Mom's professional status. As a child I felt that we somehow owned 
the hospital, with Mom being house supervisor and all. Even today, I hear frequent comments like "Your 
mom was the best nurse they ever had up here." What a contribution she made through the years in tenderly 
caring for and comforting those in need. Many in the ward depended on her for help through labor and 
delivery and other medical needs. This spirit of giving and helping of course extended to others in many, 
many ways. I think of the difference she made in the lives of Sister Gruwell, foster brothers and many 
others. 

Although I enjoyed my brothers (most of the time), my joy at getting a baby sister was unsurpassed. 
I would play with Cecelia like a doll, feeding her and changing her outfits several times a day. I felt like a 
celebrity when the twins were born, and I bragged to anyone who would listen. I was carrying them down 
the aisle of the Thirteenth ward chapel when they were small showing them off and unfortunately ended up 
dropping them both. I was confirmed the same day they were blessed. My memories of Glen and Dave 



aren't as clear, probably because I was getting more into teenage things and didn't pay much attention to the 
little kids. However, I do remember Mom wiping away a few tears the morning Dave left for his first day of 
school. 

In all sincerity, I can say that I can list among my closest and most loyal friends my parents, 
brothers, and sisters and their mates. One experience several years ago best illustrates this fact. We had gone 
to visit Mom and Dad along with several other members of our families. We were staying at the Holiday 
Inn, which had a large indoor playground. When Joel (age 5) took a bad fall from the top of a spiral slippery 
slide and struck his head on concrete. An ambulance was called, and before Joel lost consciousness, 
requested that Grandma Johnson ride with him to the hospital. Dad came right away, as did Vaughn and 
Cecelia. A skull fracture was diagnosed and symptoms indicated intracranial bleeding. He was consequently 
placed in the intensive care unit. I was having an extremely difficult time dealing with the situation so sure 
was I that he has dying. I remember Cecelia sitting with me in the waiting room while I struggled for 
control, and of her suggesting that we pray together. We knelt there on the floor, me sobbing, while she 
beseeched the Lord to heal Joel and to comfort me. Morris, Vaughn, and Dad gave Joel a Priesthood 
blessing. A few hours later I was walking to the parking lot. From around the corner, (practically on two 
wheels) roared a pickup truck, which pulled up beside me. Out jumped my brothers Jerry and Clint, dusty 
and with carpenter tools swinging from their belts. "We heard there was an accident" they said- "How can 
we help." I burst into tears again- this time for joy realizing the love and support all around me. The next 
morning, the CAT scan revealed no further bleeding; Joel was out of the woods. Celia and Vaughn drove 
the rest of our family back to Idaho Falls and we followed later with Joe. This is only one of the many 
instances when I have felt the total love, support and backup this wonderful family offers. We appreciate 
and love you all more than you'll ever know. 



Clinton 

Recently Jerry gave us a challenge of paying tribute to Mom and Dad Johnson, which I would like 
to do. My hand hasn't been working very well lately for writing extended periods of time, so I am recording 
this tribute on tape. Thanks to my mother-in-law, Doris Rock, for transcribing this. 

The first memories I have of Dad and Mom are up at the old place. I wasn't very old when we 
moved, but I do remember the workhorses vaguely. I can remember Dad putting me up on his back on the 
way home from working in the fields. I can vaguely remember riding with him on the Caterpillar or tractor. 
Dad tells the story of when I'd ride and get all dust-covered but still didn't want to go into the house. I'd fall 
asleep and lie on his lap until Mom would come out to get me. 

My earliest memory of Mom was cuddling with her at naptime. I remember how she would rub my 
forehead at night and I would feel so close to her. 

Another vague memory of the old place was the old kerosene lanterns hanging from the wall. I 
remember out houses that were very cold. I vaguely remember a cistern out to the side of the house. Even 
though I don't remember it, I'm told that Jerry, Jean and I were playing on the ditch bank one Sunday 
afternoon when I was two or three years old. Jerry and Jean and been taught that you never get your shoes 
wet and threatened not to go near the ditch bank. Well, as we were making mud pies, I got too close to the 
ditch bank and fell in. Jerry and Jean didn't want to pull me out because they'd get their shoes wet and get in 
trouble with Mom and Dad. They ran in to tell Mom that I had fallen into the ditch, which was very full at 
the time. Evidently, I floated down the ditch face down. Mom ran to the ditch, saw me floating, pulled me 
out and revived me. I looked up at her and said "Mom, you pushed me in!" Not a memory, as I stated 
previously but an incident that happened early in my youth. The first tribute to Mom, of course is that she 
saved my life. 

It was interesting to have ten people using one bathroom. As a young child, I arrived at the 
bathroom at the same time as Mom. When she suggested that I leave, I looked at her innocently and said, 
"I'll just look at your face." 

I was about four or five years old when we moved down to the lower place so we could have 
electricity and other comforts of life— like indoor plumbing. 

Of course, most of my time growing up was with Dad. I remember planting the crops - potatoes and grain. I 
remember working in those crops and memories such as syphon tubes. I can remember making cuts in 
ditches to irrigate grain. Towards the end of summer, the potato vines had grown to the point that you could 
not see how far down the rows the irrigation water had traveled. I remember Dad would walk across the top 
of the rows, and I would have irrigating boots on and go across the bottom of the field, signaling with my 



shovel whether the water had reached the bottom of the rows. I can remember how I didn't particularly like 
it, but we had to shovel the rows of the potatoes out at the top to start irrigating them for the first time. This 
was a lot of work. I also have memories of weeding the potatoes. Our family would walk down the rows and 
pull the redroot, mustard, thistle, and other weeds. That was a very overwhelming task. I remember the 
potato beetles as we walked down the rows. We'd get those potato beetles in their larva stage when they 
were red and squeeze and squirt each other with them. 

Harvest time was a memory that I have of home. The grain harvest was always a hot time of the 
year. Chaff would get down our necks, and itch. After we had finished a day's work the whole crew would 
go down to the river, strip off and go skinny-dipping. It was an exhilarating experience to feel the shock of 
that cold water after the terrible chaff and heat of the day. I also remember the hay seasons. The hay was 
harvested in several different ways over the years. The earliest method I recall is when we bulk loaded the 
hay on wagons and loosely stacked it. After that, we chopped the hay and dumped it into a circular short 
fence. Later I have memories of the hay being baled. We had round bales one year, and square bales several 
other years. I remember the harvest as an exciting time because it involved a great effort on the part of many 
people. Automation has largely eliminated that feeling. I can remember our family had hired hands that 
would be involved in the haying operation. We would use the derrick, Jackson fork, and make big 
haystacks. 

Potato harvest was always special. It was the concluding harvest of the year. As a young child 
picking potatoes, I remember putting them in baskets, and then dumping the baskets, two per bag full. Then 
these were bucked onto a flatbed truck and hauled into the cellar. Prior to that, though I have faint memories 
of some boxes that Dad and Uncle Max built that were used in the potato harvest. Those were mounted on a 
wagon. These wagons were driven over the cellar and dumped through the holes. 

I remember one potato harvest we used a single-row combine. I drove the caterpillar that pulled the 
combine, which we used only one harvest because Dad and Max bought a Hallway combine. These were the 
ultimate in potato harvest. I can remember driving the Oliver 70s, pulling a potato wagon alongside the 
combine, and then later using trucks to haul the potatoes. 

A word about animals fits in with memories of Dad and Mom. I remember Star, our horse. I don't 
remember where she came from, but it seems we always had her. As I grew up, I learned to ride Star. I don't 
know if we ever had a saddle on her. If so, it wasn't very often. I remember riding her to see Dad one time 
while he was plowing the field. She started out through the plowed ground. I got panicky and dropped the 
reins. Star started running, and I fell off. I thought I would die, but then I lit in that nice soft ground and 
wasn't hurt at all. In later years, Star had three colts. I was given the colt named Rex. 

How can I talk about my youth without talking about sheep? I'm sure Dad remembers how excited I 
was during lambing season. I think that was about February, the coldest part of the year. During lambing 



season, Dad and I put the sheep in the shed at night. We would get up early in the cold morning, open up the 
door of the shed. The sheep that had the lambs would stay in the shed. It was always enjoyable working with 
Dad. A sheep often would have a tough time getting her milk going. Dad turned the sheep over and milked 
her. We had one or two black sheep. Suddenly it dawned on me that white sheep gave white milk, and then 
it was only logical that black sheep gave chocolate milk. I asked him about that and he said "Sure they give 
chocolate milk." 
So he turned her over and started milking her. It came out white, and I was sorely disappointed. 

I've always enjoyed Dad's sense of humor. He often joked about a little hold on the side of his nose 
and about a lump on the back of his head. He used to tell us he got shot in the war; the bullet went through 
the nose and lodged in the back of his head. 

A couple of times we fed cattle. Most of the time I think we had sheep. I can remember building a 
corral for the cattle at the back of our farm year. That is kind of a distant memory. Dad and I milked cows 
through the years. Sometimes I did it alone, and sometimes I did it with Jerry, and I guess my younger 
brothers got that opportunity, but it seems like Jerry did most of the feeding, and I did most of the milking. 

As a young man, I can't remember exactly how old we were, but my cousin Mike and I were playing 
out in a little pigpen at Mike's place. We were playing with matches and lighting straw on fire and caught 
the little pigpen on fire. There was a great big haystack in the near vicinity, and as soon as the pigpen started 
burning we were threatening to lose that haystack. Uncle Lars who was visiting, Uncle Max and Dad, 
everyone quickly formed a bucket brigade and put the fire out. It seems to me that Dad very quietly 
reprimanded us, and saw how very shocked we were, and fearful of what was happening. He showed great 
patience. I don't remember him spanking us for that. He very quietly taught us a lesson. 

Speaking of fires, when we were a little older — I think I was as old as 15 or 16, we were in 
sacrament meeting in church one Sunday when a Smith boy walked up to the stand from the back of the 
church, interrupted a High Councilman speaker, and whispered something in the Bishop's ear. The Bishop 
got up and said, "There is a fire out to Johnsons, and we need some brethren to go help fight it." Suddenly I 
remembered that Glen and I had been out in the corral, lighting firecrackers and throwing them out by some 
calves. I got sick to my stomach, and realized we had probably started that fire- which we had. Again the 
fire was put out, and not too great of damage was done. But I can remember Dad saying, "Did you learn a 
lesson this time?" And in great thankfulness and gratitude I said "yes." I appreciated his patience, and the 
way he quietly taught us. 

Music should be mentioned, of course, because that was such a large part of our family's life. Mom 
and/or Dad decided it would be good for all of us to take piano lessons. Also, we learned an instrument at an 
early age, and took vocal lessons which Mom and Dad supported us in. I think my first lessons were from 
our cousin, Linda Johnson. I can remember taking lessons from Fay Andrus, and later from Jeanine 



Mickelsen. I can remember Mom pulling me off a tractor to go to piano lessons, and how I resented that 
because I hadn't practiced. How much I wished to this day that I had practiced. It would have helped me in 
my life. I didn't know that I would become a music major. Later I learned to play the trombone, and 
remember whenever I played in the band, Mom and Dad would come and support us. Dad carried that great 
big reel-to-reel tape recorder and recorded our band concerts. Later Mom and Dad involved Jerry in vocal 
lessons, thinking it would help him in his life. It was such a positive experience for him. That consequently 
Mom thought it would be good for me to have vocal lessons. I didn't want to sing; I was happy to play the 
trombone. But she said, "Go ahead and just take three lessons, then you can quit if you want to." Well, I 
took the three lessons, and because of Brother Don Watt's powerful influence, I didn't dare tell him "no", so 
I kept going on. That later became my life's work. 

I remember a relationship with Mom in the hospital. She was house supervisor, and she arranged for 
me to be a handy striper. I remember how proud I was that Mom was the house supervisor, and how I 
enjoyed working there in the hospital with her. 

Several years after we moved down to the lower place, our family was growing and we needed 
more room, more bedrooms, so our family undertook the project of digging a basement under our existing 
house. Our family dug down there with shovels and picks. For several weeks we dug. Later, with the 
assistance of Uncle Charles and Grandpa Keppner, they framed in the basement. 

We had an extra three bedrooms and a little family room downstairs which we called our rumpus 
room. We enjoyed that additional space. We shared rooms and were isolated from Mom and Dad. We'd goof 
around making Dad stomp in the furnace area where we could hear, and told us to go to sleep. 

Mom had a soothing way. Whenever we were sick I can remember how good she was and how 
good she made us feel. In fact, many other people called her and ask her for advice about a sick child, and 
what they should do. She had a gift of comforting and encouraging those who were sick. 

One time Jerry and I were up to the old place, long after we'd moved down. We were playing 
around (it was winter time and very cold) and left a cellar door open overnight, which caused a lot of the 
potatoes to freeze. I remember Dad coming and asking, "Did you guys leave that cellar door open?" And 
again, in his patient way, he said, "We probably lost an awful lot of potatoes." A lesson was taught, and yet 
he did it very patiently and with love. 

I can remember another time with Dad, maybe the one time we really raised his ire. He'd asked 
Jerry and me to go with him and help move the sheep. I can't remember where we were going to do that, but 
Jerry and I just stayed home and goofed around. Poor Dad was up there chasing those sheep all over. Sheep 
can make you very mad. By the time Dad got home, he was so mad at us for not getting out there to help 
him that he said, "Come here", and he took us both in the little room we called the library, removed his belt, 
and gave us a little whipping. That was the only time I ever remember him using it. I don't think he hit us 



that hard, but I can remember crying even before the spanking started. 

Mom and Dad very quietly encouraged us to go to church. They were great examples to us about the 
gospel, and taught us well in our home. I'll always be appreciative to them for that. I appreciate, too, that 
Dad was always worthy to ordain and baptize us. 

Another good thing that Dad taught was his attitude about guns. He was taught in his youth that you 
never point a gun, even a toy one. As we grew up, we were taught the same thing that you never point a gun 
at anything that you are not anxious or willing to shoot. I cam remember how mad he got when kids would 
come down the river and start pointing guns in any direction and shooting at anything that happened to be 
moving or not. He would often go out and chew them out or tell them what they were doing wrong. I always 
appreciated that about him. In fact, one time I was out walking through the sagebrush area next to our home. 
A couple of guys came carrying guns along the river, and I remember them saying something about "that 
kid." I went home and told Dad, "I think those guys said ' are you shooting at that kid?'" Boy, Dad got so 
mad he went storming out there, and went to try to find them, but they had gone by then. I was glad they had 
gone because I'm not sure that's what they really said. But that shows the way Dad felt about guns. 

At times I tend to be impulsive about things rather than thinking them through. I think this is one 
thing I can thank Mom for, inheriting her impulsive nature. I remember the purchase of our big Volkswagen 
bus. Mom went and purchased it, brought it home and said, "Dad, there it is; our new car." 

Another time I really grew to appreciate Dad and Mom is on my mission. I filled a mission to the 
same country where Grandpa Johnson, Dad, and Jerry filled their missions (i.e. Sweden). It was a great 
honor to serve in some of the same locations, and to meet people who actually knew Dad when he was there 
as a missionary, and to find that people spoke very highly of him even then. 

I also appreciated Mom during that time because she was very sensitive. She knew when I was 
down by that sixth sense that told her when perhaps I needed a little boost. I can remember oft-times feeling 
her support when she would write and say, "I feel like you need a little help." That was very intuitive, not to 
mention the letters of encouragement and the financial support that they gave me during that time. 

I am grateful for Mom and Dad's attitude about college and education. I will be forever indebted to 
them for their support as I returned home from my mission and went on to college to get an education. 

As I started dating young ladies I always enjoyed sitting on the edge of Mom and Dad's bed and 
talking about each date. Occasionally Mom and Dad didn't approve of a particular lady that I was dating, but 
they were very cautious, and didn't make a big scene about it. Usually I could tell where they stood, and it 
was always important to me to have the family's acceptance of the ladies that I dated. 

As I married Cliffie, I know Mom and Dad gave us the greatest support. Realizing the great lady 
that she was and is, they highly encouraged me to marry her. Later as the babies started to come, I always 
remember Mom's support. She even came to Connecticut. She was always there, always willing, helpful, 



and so kind. She knew so much about handling little babies from her nursing and her experiences with her 
own children. We appreciated her so much during those years. Now as Mom and Dad have become 
grandparents, we have appreciated the way they treat each grandchild so special. During the time they lived 
in Boise, they would take one child for a whole day. How special that was for them when they would get to 
go to the second-hand stores. They still have a lot of the treasure they bought during that time. 

One of the greatest tributes that should be given to Mom and Dad is the 1 8 years they gave to the 
State of Idaho when they served in the state legislature. Although they enjoyed that experience greatly, this 
was a great contribution on their part. They were very highly regarded by members of this community, and 
by members of the state. Their service was greatly appreciated. We lived in the Nampa area six or seven of 
the years during that time and so we were able to enjoy a relationship with many visits, dinners, and special 
memories that we appreciate so much. 

Now as they are serving missions (they are now on their second mission) what a great example they 
are for the grandchildren to fulfill missions themselves. So Mom and Dad, we love you so much, and there 
are inadequate words in my vocabulary the express to you how much I love and appreciate you. How can I 
say how much it means to me during my illness to have your support, your love and your encouragement? It 
seems like you always say the right thing at the right time, and I can't help but think there is a special place 
in heaven reserved for two great people. 



Cecelia 

I Cecelia J. Benson was born to goodly parents two weeks earlier than expected as a result of Mom 
eating too many green apples and bowls of popcorn at Grandma Keppner's house. It was good I came early 
because I was still the fattest baby, weighing in at eight pounds. I remember the love of my family from my 
very earliest times of remembering, and feel so blessed to have come into such a nurturing environment. 

My earliest memory is that of having my picture taken. I think my dress was pink and I was sitting 
on a table. It seems like Dad and some of the older kids were watching me from a hallway.. It may have 
been my two-year picture. Next, I remember the twins laying in their cribs saying "igo, igo, igo M , as they 
sucked their bottles. Vaguely, I remember being upstairs in Uncle Max's house and having great-Grandpa 
Johnson sing Lunkapo to me as I sat on his knee. Other memories seem to group under main themes that 
were a major part of our growing up. 

Potato Harvest 

My favorite smell in the entire world is that of a potato cellar. I don't know if that's because of the 
rich soil smell, the association of so many happy memories, or gratitude for the vegetable that provided so 
many of life's necessities for me. I also credit the harvest with my nickname "Squeaky." When we picked 
potatoes by hand, Gerald Crook and Jerry would throw little mice at me and into my basket, and the high- 
pitched sound I made earned me that name. I still squeak the same way when I see mice. It was so much fun 
when 'the crew' began to gather: the Crooks, Wadsworths, Rexburg cousins, and later on the cute guys from 
Bonneville or Rigby. I didn't figure out until I was married that Dad and Uncle Max must have hired them to 
serve as bait to get teenage girls out onto the combine. I remember spending hours putting make up on and 
doing hair to go out, and then in five minutes I'd have mud where my lipstick once was and my eyes would 
be full of dirt. So much for trying to impress! Before we got the big combine, I remember the one pulled by 
the caterpillar. We would throw the clods over our shoulders, and the spuds were bagged on the back. I will 
never forget the excitement when we bought the bigger and newer combine. Patty and I were on the side of 
the combine with our backs to the tractor. As we started to dig, with huge smiles we did as had always done, 
we started throwing those big dirt clods and rocks over our shoulders, as had been the tradition. It didn't 
even dawn on us that we were hitting Uncle Max until he came to a screeching halt and informed us of our 
error. It was a lot easier when we figured out how to do it the right way! 

In the early days it was so exciting to get our paychecks. 
I remember going into town at night in October, and buying some "pop beads", and sharing a ham-salad 
sandwich and chocolate shake with Jean at Woolworth's. I remember Dad laughing at me when I was little 
when he handed me some money for picking spuds and asked me what I was going to do with it. I told him I 



was going to buy something worthwhile, like a movie magazine. What a united family effort the harvest 
time of the year was It was also a great test of faith to plant in the spring, knowing that some years an early 
winter could freeze acres of unharvested potatoes, and that even with a beautiful crop, prices could be 
terrible which made the difference between Santa Claus being poor that year or not. 

Life on the Farm 

Although we didn't grow up in the lap of luxury, we had one of the most beautiful setting in the 
world to grow up in. Our surrounding provided so much entertainment. With the river, sand hills, haystacks, 
and animals, who needed V.C.R.s and Boom Boxes? 

The various forms that hay and straw stacks would take provided so much fun. We would climb up 
the big stacks of loose hay and then slide down. The cousins from town would come out to the farm, and we 
would play hide-and-seek in them. I will never forget the time when we couldn't find Sin. She had fallen 
down an air pocket that went many feet down. We screamed for Dad to come and I remember both Mom 
and Dad frantically digging toward the muffled cries. She was so scratched up when she came out, and her 
nose was bleeding. 

When the straw was baled, we would make huts out of it. Once, the twins and I got really brave and 
decided to sleep out in the hut we had made. It was so nice and warm inside, and we snuggled deep inside 
our sleeping bags. Pretty soon we heard these awful growling noises just outside of our hut. We just laid 
there, frozen with fear and not daring to run across the corral to the house. We started to scream for help, 
and then heard laughter from Clint and Glen. We always seemed to get a bang out of scaring the heck out of 
each other! The derrick was an amusement park. We could swing so high on it, and it was a balance beam 
which we tried to walk all around it. One summer we started clubs, and the competition was fierce. Clint, 
Sonya, and Glen were one club, and Sin, Dave, (because he was my baby and went everywhere I did), and I 
were in the other club. I recall the purpose of these clubs were to ride bikes into Heaton's store and buy 
penny candy, hide it (in sheds, by the derrick, or in haystacks), and then eat it in front of the other club, 
remember Siri and I once hid ours in the old stove by the boxcar. When it rained it was a colored mess 
mixed with bird dropping, which had been in the stove. How sad! It wasn't easy riding bikes on that bumpy 
road clear into the store. When I see haystacks, I often think of the night that Dad and his brothers stood 
watch all night to see what was killing the sheep, and ended up shooting a cougar! That will always be a 
favorite bedtime story for my children. It even gets better as time goes on! 

One gross memory I have is how thrilled we would be when the inseminator would come. When he 
finished his work, he would always give us kids a sugar cube from his car. We would wait patiently by his 
car for this wonderful treat, and I never once remembered him washing his hands! 

Those big long bags that the sheep-shearers used to put the wool in provided another fun thing to 



play on, but we had to watch out for ticks. I remember one shearer who was shell- shocked from the war. 
Mom and Dad were so nice to him (as they were to everyone). We used to make coffee for them or they 
brought their own at mealtimes. Once Sonya, Sin, and I soaked a cookie in a little bit of coffee that the 
shearers had left in a cup and told Glen to eat it. We though we were pretty clever. 

The sand dunes, Jenkins pasture, and the railroad tracks were always exciting places to visit. In the 
summer, we would snoop in Hobo camps by the river, amazed at how they could live in cardboard boxes 
and eat out of tin cans. Our hearts would really beat as we intruded in their camps for fear that they would 
return. It was terrifying to watch Jerry and Clint put pennies on the tracks just before a train would come. It 
was a long way down from the tracks onto the rocks and river below, and it was miraculous no one was 
seriously injured. We were thrilled to get a smashed penny though. I think the boys also walked across the 
railroad bridge to get to the dump and would come home laden with treasures, or at least lizards. Most of us 
will recall the one Clint carried to church in his pocket. It got loose during the prayer, and I'm not sure if 
anyone ever caught 

it. The sand hills made excellent sleigh riding during the winter. I even remember Jerry trying to teach me 
how to ski down hill. That was my first and only attempt at skiing. We didn't have any poles, and it was not 
a pretty sight. It was so much fun to go sleigh riding behind the car or a horse. Afterwards, Mom made hot 
chocolate all the time in winter and it tasted so good. All eight of us, it seems would try to huddle around the 
furnace in the living room and soggy and cold. 



The River 

It was in the river that I learned to swim, ice-skate, and row a boat. It was where I went when life 
was hard because there was always something soothing about watching the moving water. It was here we 
would watch the life and death drama of Dad trying to rescue lamps that had fallen in. It was always an 
impressive place to go for a walk with a date. The twins and I used to go upstream and throw rocks in to 
scare the fish away so that the boys wouldn't catch them. Once a big log lodged between the bank and 
island, and formed a nice fishing hole. Clint would have one of the "the little girls" sit on the end of the log 
by the bank to steady it, and he would stand out on the log and fish. It was my turn, and I sat for quite a long 
while when I heard the twins calling me to come and see something. I forgot why I was sitting on the log 
and took off to see what they were looking at. A few yards away, I remembered that Clint needed me to 
steady the log, and turned to go back. I heard him yell, and then saw one of the most graceful ballets I have 
ever seen. The log had started to roll, and he very carefully balanced his fishing pole as he walked faster and 
faster on the rolling log. I knew that disaster was imminent, and hid my eyes. When I opened them, I saw his 
big black boots sticking out of the water as he went in head first. Thank goodness the water wasn't very deep 



and he was a forgiving brother. 

Jean and Jerry would get to take the boat over to Andrus's for their piano lessons, and I always 
wished I could go too. We grew up aware of the undercurrents in the river, especially by the falls, and were 
told not to cross in inner tubes. I was spying on Larry Wadsworth and Jerry once and saw them when they 
were half way across the river. I started screaming, and when they saw me, they said if I told Mom I was 
going to get it! I didn't know what "it" was, but I must have been scared because I never told the whole time 
Jerry was home. The very first thing I did when he was safely on the plane headed for Sweden was to tell 
Mom that Jerry had gone across the river and back on an inner tube! 

Our House 

If anyone were to judge our home by the name of each room, they would think that we had a 
mansion with maids and a butler. We had a library, guest room, living room, dining room, and rumpus 
room. It felt like a mansion when Mom gave us the sledgehammers and told us to knock out the wall. It gave 
us so much more space. I think we got the carpet at Sears for $4.99 installed, and it was green and made 
everything look so nice! I remember having to be quiet in the kitchen after a certain time at night because 
Uncle Bob was sleeping. Our bathroom situation could make it in the Guinness Book of World Records for 
the most people and most interesting stories connected with a bathroom. Having a sock and underwear 
drawer, (not "droar") in a central location and shared by all was something I thought everyone had. In fact, it 
was such a good idea that I do it in mt own home now. I also loved how good the sheets smelled after 
coming out of the cedar chest, especially when I was sick and got a bed on the couch. The back porch was 
always so cold in the winter, and I remember Dad carrying us out of bed and standing on the porch or just 
outside the door until we were fully awake. That didn't take long when it was -20 degrees below zero. The 
lilac trees were beautiful in bloom, and we would make tents between them or on the clothesline. Our home 
was humble, but I will always appreciate everything Mom did to make it better: the iris and other flowers 
she planted in the front, the painting and papering done by both Mom and Dad, buying nice rugs for our 
rooms, and just working so hard for so many years to keep things functional. I loved it when we'd flood 
irrigate the lawn and have water fights with each other and neighbors. The yank smelled and looked so 
good after it had been watered and mowed. 



Significant Other Events 

Our histories would not be complete without mentioning a few of the people who had a major 
impact on our lives. I've briefly mention Uncle Bob, and what a part of us he will always be. His house 



always held such mystery.... I remember once Sonya and I could stand it no more and broke into his house 
when he was out working in the garden. I remember his neat shelves with food and coffee can, his treadle 
sewing machine, and his pieced quilt on his bed. It was under the bed we dove when he came back and 
almost caught us. We watched his back high-top shoes moving back and forth, and finally he left. We shot 
out of the bedroom door like a couple of Goldilocks! He had kind of a recliner chair outside his house and 
would sit and smoke his pipe. Sometimes he blew circles and we would try to put our fingers in the middle 
of them. We used to pretend the gas tank was a horse, and he would sit and watch us with a grin on his face. 
Grandparents were also providers of many happy memories. Although Grandpa Johnson died a few 
months before I was born, I will always have a special feeling of having known him and love him dearly. It 
was so special to have Grandma Johnson live with us, she was so sweet and appreciative of any little thing 
done for her. I loved to do her hair on those tiny pink rubber curlers. Grandma and Grandpa Keppner gave 
such fun parties at Christmas time, and I will never know how they kept things straight buying gifts for each 
grandchild. I loved the cabin, and many of my birthdays were spent there because we'd go up on Labor Day 
to gather wood. One time that wasn't so pleasant was when I slid down a wooden wagon and got a huge 
sliver in my rear and Mom had to do minor surgery in the outhouse. Our grandparents were so supportive of 
us, and I always felt their love. Because of their great ability to love others and accept anyone into their 
home, our lives were greatly enriched. Sister Gruwell taught us so many domestic skills, like knitting and 
crocheting, as well as cooking and cleaning tricks. At reunion time, our home would be filled to 
overflowing, and the bands made up of our uncles and cousins were wonderful! We had real old-fashioned 
Hoedowns. Jerry and Clint would always be asked to sing the song about the drunken man, (My lodging is 
the Cellar, etc.) 



My Family 

This part could fill volumes, but this history is getting long, so I will be brief, and give a few 
thoughts about each person, starting with the youngest. 

Dave, as I said was my baby. I remember Mom sitting at the sewing machine in the library making 
little pillowcases or nighties and monogramming "Elizabeth" on them before David was born. She was 
fairly sure he was a girl, but we were so happy he was a boy and balanced us out. When Mom was in the 
hospital waiting for him to be born, Jerry kept giving us false alarms, and by the time the real news came, no 
one believed him. My one regret is a memory I have of riding up to the old place in the back of a pickup, 
and Davey didn't have any pants on. He was about 18 months old, and kept wiggling and yelling. I wanted 
him to sit so he would be safe, and finally I threatened to spank him if he didn't stop. He kept it up, so I 
turned him over my knee only to find his bottom covered with red ants. He had welts all over, and I started 



bawling to think of how mean I'd been. I loved mothering him. He was such a sweet, obedient boy! 

Glen was such a cute little round-faced boy! I remember taking care of him up at Grandma 
Keppner's when Mom was in the hospital with Dave, and helping him on with his high-top shoes. I'd tell 
him if he pushed real hard, a nickel would pop into his shoe. Because they were so hard to get on, I'd chant 
"push a nickel, push a nickel", until we succeeded. I remember him not being thrilled about going to his 
accordion lessons. Who knows, he might have been the understudy for Lawrence Welk! I've always admired 
his daring to be a unique individual ... what an exciting life he had! 

Sonya shared many of my favorite places to play: in the creek, or (Crick), in the big tree east of our 
house, or in the wheat field where we'd make houses. Because I wasn't the social type and cried if I went 
even as far as Frei's, I would have died of loneliness without the twins. Sonya could always clean like a 
white tornado, and several times in my married life she has bailed me out of a bottomless pit. We loved 
visiting her in San Diego, and they were always such gracious hosts. 

Siri was also a good friend to me. Sometimes when somebody would hurt my feelings, I would go 
hide for a long time between the rows of potatoes and pout. It would always be Sin's voice I'd hear calling 
"Come home Cecelia! I love you!", and then I'd come out of hiding. I loved it when the twins let me be their 
campaign manager when they were trying out for cheerleaders in junior high. We made badges with double 
mint gum on them, and they won by a landslide! 
Clint was a very creative babysitter. The younger kids will well remember his green runny oatmeal cookies he 
would bribe us with, and his paddle with holes drilled in it. If we would bend over and let him pop us, we got to 
autograph his paddle. We were really smart, and did it often. He was absolute my salvation during teenage 
years when I felt so ugly and lonely. He was so handsome, popular, and talented and was still nice to me! He 
took me to a couple of dances before I was 16, and those probably were the only fun dates I went on in high 
school. We had so much fun in college singing together, and he always had such good advice when I was 
dating. I've always been so proud to tell people that I was Clint's sister. What honor he has brought our family! 
Jean was like another mother in out family. She carried such a lot of responsibility in getting the 
kids to do their jobs and so many other things when Mom was working. She was always, (and still is) so 
organized and accomplished in so many outstanding things. What a thrill it was to hear her play the piccolo 
in Stars and Stripes Forever! She was always there to answer my questions about grown up things like boys 
and make-up. 

Her dedication to music had such a profound effect on our family. She was the one who taught us to sing 
parts and could play for us. What would our homes be like without the music she taught us to love. I've 
loved being her sister-in-law as well as her sister! 

Jerry also had to be the trailblazer, and had the job of being the example to the rest of us. He has the 
best sense of humor, and he and his friends were always doing, singing, or saying something hilarious. We 



were all so proud when he sang his first duet with Shirley Gruveman, and about wore out the tape listening 
to it over and over. I loved Don Watt's voice saying 'fine' at the end of it. I remember him protecting me so 
many times from animals and enemies! Girls always loved him, and his friends from his youth are his 
friends still. (The male friends) 

What a special addition to our family the foster sons have been, although I had moved away from 
home when most of them came. Ron, Don, and Gary all became my brothers, and I've loved my association 
with them. Harold and Steve also brought blessing into our home, although I didn't get to know them as 
well. 

Mom...., Wow! What an amazing person. How on earth did she do all that she did? To manage eight 
children would have been more than most people could have done, but to combine that with caring for 
grandparents, Sister Gruwell, all the foster children, hundreds of other people who needed her strength and 
help, plus church responsibilities just seems superhuman. She always stayed so calm, and always had time 
to talk. One of the most special times was when we were talking in the car one night after coming home 
from town, and she bore her testimony to me. There was a very powerful witness to me that what she said 
was true. She always seemed to sense when we needed something, and would get it, even though she could 
have used so many things for herself. She is absolutely the most unselfish person I know. We would never 
have made it through those difficult days after we lost Aaron without her. She was on the first plane to 
Denver after we called, and stayed with us for days until all decisions were made and our hearts were 
starting to heal. She has been an angel of mercy when each of my children were born. I will never be able to 
repay the lifetime of goodness in my behalf. She always looked so beautiful in her black dress with 
diamonds around the neckline, and is still beautiful today. 

Dad has had the perfect balance of a father; great sense of humor, wisdom, and a willingness to 
devote his life to his family. I used to cry when I was little and would see his work shoes sitting in the 
corner of his bedroom. They looked so worn and tired, just like he probably felt many times. He was always 
up so early, and many nights would be up much of the night irrigating, delivering lambs, or chasing horses 
that were out. I've always had a special closeness to Dad because I was born on his birthday, and because 
Mom had to go to work when I was a baby and Dad took such good care of me. I love his laugh, and he 
could always see the positive and funny side of things. How hard he worked to provide for his family. What 
an awful job getting us all to the bus stop, especially in the winter. I'll never forget the humiliation of having 
to go on the back of the tractor when the lane was drifted in and having the bus wait for us. A memory I 
treasure was once when they sent the grade school kids home early because of a blizzard, and for some 
reason, I was all along standing at the end of the lane not being able to see home because of the storm. I 
started walking and it so cold. Pretty soon I could see in the distance a black dot that as it got closer, I could 
see that it was Dad on a horse, coming to rescue me. I was so little and scared, and I will never forget the 



feeling of warmth as he lifted me up behind him and took me home. 

This is the kind of love we have been blessed with in our home, and through the example of our 
parents, we can all look forward to being guided safely back to our Heavenly home, where we can again 
enjoy the blessing of our eternal family. 



Siri 

Growing up on the farm, I always wished we could move to the city so we could have a big 
beautiful house and lots of friends. Over the years I've come to realize I couldn't have had a more carefree 
childhood and better friends than my own brothers and sisters. 

Our white stucco home was small. On chilly mornings we'd dash out of bed in hopes of getting a 
place by the hot spot- the furnace between the living, room wall and the bathroom. We'd hover there till the 
last minute, then go back to our cold rooms to get dressed. All the floors were linoleum and Mom spent 
many hours waxing them. Dad wallpapered quite often. We liked pasting the strips with the thick wallpaper 
glue for him. 

I was about five when Mom started digging the basement with shovelful after shovelful of dirt from 
underneath the house. The Easter Bunny visited when construction was underway and hid candy eggs on the 
piles of sheetrock and boards. Linoleum had been laid over a bobby pin in the kitchen and after being worn 
down a bit, there was a perfect imprint of a bobby pin on the floor. Grandma Keppner was tending us when 
David was born and Sonya and I watched her sweep the floor. We told her she'd missed a bobby pin and to 
come back and get it. She swept and swept trying to get it up. 

The first toy I can remember is a bee (knife sharpener) that Sonya and I fought over. We enjoyed 
playing outside as much as possible. One evening when I was about four years old, Dad was preparing to go 
to a church meeting. Sonya and I decided we'd sit on the bumper and go for a ride. Dad didn't notice us as he 
climbed into the car. As he started up the lane, I was thrilled to see Sonya running after us as fast as she 
could trying to catch up to get back on and not making it. My laughter soon disappeared as Sonya's image 
diminished. The wind pushed against my back and my hair whipped me in the face. I was in a cloud of dust 
that choked me. I didn't cry till the wind took hold of my three strapped, high-top patent leather shoe and 
tore it off my foot. I clutched the bumper tighter and tighter. Dad stopped at Lairds to drop something off. 
Nadine Laird saw me out her window and raced out of their house to stop Dad from leaving. They pried my 
fingers from the bumper and Dad took me back home. 

Summers were my favorite. There was always something fun to do. We'd swim, swing on the 
derrick, make houses from hay bales, and if we were really ambitious, we'd clean the chicken coop and 
make a playhouse. There were some concrete dams from an old canal or irrigation ditch at the old place. 
These became our stage for our theatrical performances while we waited for Dad to finish his irrigating. I 
believe it was here we sat baby David in an ant pile. One of our kid games was "swing the statue" and I got 
knocked out when I hit my head on the sidewalk out front of the house. I can remember Mom reading to us 
and Dad bouncing us on his foot as he sang a Swedish tune (Lunca Poe). 

Before I started first grade, I had eye surgery. Mom would come visit me in her white nurses 



uniform and brought presents from the family. After the surgery, my eyes were red and swollen and my 
eyelashes had been shaven off. We played tag and I was always 'it' because I looked quite monstrous. 
Everyone made a supreme effort not to let me touch them. 

Mom used to prepare huge meals for the sheepshearers. Uncle Bob's assignment was to bring the 
pot of coffee. Us girls had to clean up the dishes. We dipped a cookie in coffee, then went to find Glen. We 
enticed him to eat it. After we sat there and watched him eat it, we jeered at him that he "ate coffee" and was 
doomed forever. 

Once, I was jumping on the seat of the Volkswagen and made a hole in it. Cecelia was the only one 
to see me so I resorted to bribe her. I was going to tell her "If you won't tell on me, I'll tell you what your 
birthday present is." Instead it came out "If you won't tell, I'll tell you what your watch is." Then I got in 
trouble for two things; for ruining the car seat and for telling Cecelia what her birthday present was. 

Since Dad had been a barber in the army, that made him the family barber too. My hair was short 
most of the time. It was usually in a ducktail with short bangs. One time, Son's and my hair had just begun 
to grow out and Mom hauled us down to Ex-Cel-Sis for permanents. They turned out frizzy and ugly. I went 
to church the next day and some of the kids laughed at me. I spent the rest of the time, sitting in the car 
bawling. 

Jean always taught us songs. The first place Sonya and I sang was on the Mother's Day program for 
Sunday School, when we were four. Our family sang at church functions together, the practices were 
traumatic experiences. Through it all, it did bring our family closer together. 

As far back as I can remember, we had chores around the house. We had 'Saturday cleaning.' When 
we washed the kitchen table we had to do the "cheek test' where we'd drag our cheek across the table to 
make sure we had gotten all the food off. Jean was usually in charge of organizing us. Sometimes if we got 
our work done early, she'd make a batch of fudge, wrap it in wax paper, and it would be the treat for the 
treasure hunt we would have around the farm. 

Our family liked to celebrate the holidays. On Halloween we'd go to the Whittier Halloween 
Carnival. The carnival I remember the most is the one the family left me there. I guess with eight kids it 
would be an easy mistake. I felt so forlorn and again the Lairds came to my rescue and took me home. Dad 
was on his way back to the school to find me when we started down the lane. 

Christmas was the biggest celebration of the year. Dad and Mom would give each of us a dollar to 
buy gifts for the family. We would spend hours in Woolworth's deciding what to buy. We would buy 
books, crayons, and knickknacks. All the Christmas decorations would make the house look so pretty. On 
Christmas Eve, we'd go up Grandpa and Grandma Keppner's in Rexburg and have a party with our cousins. 
We'd go straight to bed when we got home so Santa could come. We would lay in bed listening for bells or 
thuds on the rooftop. On Christmas morning we lined up, youngest to oldest, and burst through the door 
trying to unwrap everything at once. 



Birthdays were something to look forward to. We got to go to Jack's Chicken Inn for dinner. A 
man would play 'Happy Birthday' to us on the organ. 

It was always exciting starting a new year in school because we got new shoes and dresses. We 
had to catch the bus at the corner and were always late. If we had to chase the bus in the Buick it wasn't so 
bad. Even chasing the bus on the tractor wasn't too bad. But the Hudson, I can't express the humiliation I 
felt to ride in that old car, even if we were an hour early I dreaded being caught getting out of it. If Sonya 
and I wanted to give the other one a cut about her hair, we would say " The back of your hair looks like the 
Hudson." 

Mom always made our lunches, which I remember was usually a peanut butter and jelly sandwich 
on homemade bread and some five-minute fudge for dessert. Occasionally Mom tried to slip a tongue 
sandwich in on us, but we would let her know we knew exactly what was on our bread. 

In the winter when there was a blizzard we would get to come home from school early because the 
buses wouldn't make it through the country roads. These were joyous occasions and we hoped it would 
happen often. Sometimes we would be snowed in for days. Dad would park our cars at the corner so that 
we would have transportation. One blizzard was bad enough that school let out early. Dad went into town 
and picked up some eggs for Mom and met us at the corner with warm clothing for our walk home. He put 
an egg in each of our pockets. The lane seemed ten times longer during a storm. We would try running, but 
it was tiresome going up and down the drifts and we would slip and fall down. By the time we got home, 
Mom didn't have any eggs because they were all broken in our coat pockets. 

In eighth grade, Sonya and I became cheerleaders. I had my first crush. Paul, a guy in band told me 
he liked me. One day, we had to walk from Central to O.E. Bell for a practice. He carried his baritone and 
my saxophone in one hand and his spare hand just reached over and took mine. We had to walk past the 
clinic where Mom was working. I knew she would look out the window and see me holding hands. When I 
was 141 had my first church calling as Primary organist. Dad was elected to the State Legislature that same 
year. Our family went to Boise with him for three months. We got to meet Governor Samuelson at an 
Inaugural reception. Sonya and I watched the Inaugural Ball from the gallery that night and of a couple of 
ROTC guys asked us to dance. 

I loved babysitting for the neighbors: the Haroldsens, Dick Jenkins, and Mickelsens. I often 
wouldn't take pay, but it was no gain for them even then. I'd clean their cupboards out royally leaving one 
potato chip, one chocolate chip in each package or sack, like as long as I left one, they wouldn't notice that 
I'd eaten the whole bag. I'm surprised any of them ever let me come back. 

One night I was babysitting at Dick Jenkins when the electricity went out. My imagination was 
always active when I was babysitting, but this nearly did me in! It looked like a man was walking back and 
forth across the railroad tracks. I called home in hysterics and it was only a matter of minutes before Clint 
was there with a candle and matches. He stayed until I wasn't scared anymore. 



We went to the 7th and 13th Ward building. Elva Quinton would always stand up and make 
announcements about the "brizzarre." We had to cross a darken passageway to get to our classroom. It was 
so creepy that we would race through there as fast as we could. Bishop Williams always gave the kids 
candy before Sacrament Meeting. 

Jerry opened a restaurant, a pizza place. He would let us come over and help wash dishes or help in 
the kitchen. He still makes the best pizza I have ever tasted. Jerry had to leave for Vietnam while I was in 
high school. 

While I was in high school, I worked at Johnson's Fruit Stand, Tarn's Frost Top, and White Star 
Laundry. My junior year was my favorite. Sonya and I had parties with our friends down by the river. We 
both got dates to the Bonneville Junior Prom. Mom made us beautiful formals for the dance. I got to be in 
Pep Club and played in the band. 

A year before we left home for Ricks, Dad and Mom bought their new home. The let us have the 
master bedroom so we could have plenty of room. We really appreciated having everything new. 

I can't possibly thank you Dad and Mom for the sacrifices you have made for me. Maybe you 
couldn't provide for all the material things we may have asked for, but you made up for it by giving love. 
Hope this Christmas is a very merry one for you. 



Love Siri 



Sonya 

Down a long gravel road once stood a lone white stucco house. It had a wire and post fence 
surrounding the lawn. A short straight sidewalk came out from the three wooden stairs leading to the front 
door. To the right of the front door was the front room window; under the window was a garden spot that 
grew a juniper tree, the irises and annuals that Lucille would plant in the spring. Kurt and his four sons 
worked the land; Lucille and her four daughters cared for the house. That's what this story is all about, Kurt 
and Lucille and their children; Jerry, Jean, Clinton, Cecelia, Sin, Sonya (myself), Glen, and David. The story 
is about the farm and the people who gave it life. 

The farm was an ideal place to raise a family, plenty of work and plenty of play. Mom and Dad's 
philosophy of raising kids was to love them and to keep them busy. There wasn't outside interference in the 
early years, no neighbors, no traffic, and no soccer or baseball practices to distract with the business of 
growing up. Brothers and sisters were best friends because there was no other choice. Finer friends haven't 
been found in a lifetime. 

The older kids, it always seemed, had a lot more fun than I did when I got to that stage. I remember 
going up to the field with Mom to deliver baskets or potato sacks to the potato pickers that came to the farm 
to harvest. It seemed like there were hundreds of teenagers, they were all laughing, talking and having a 
good time, as they'd pick potatoes by hand. By the time I grew up, we had a big yellow combine that only 
needed 4-6 workers. Dad and Uncle Max were brilliant to hire good-looking truck drivers so the daughters 
would be more willing to work on the combine. I think most of us experienced a potato harvest romance. 
Harvest was a time that the whole family helped. Little kids would ride the trucks and pull the boards off the 
chain conveyors as the load emptied and Mom would sometimes bring a treat out to the field. 

Harvest time must have been extreme pressure on Dad, trying to beat the clock of winter, but he 
never swore when he had machinery breakdowns. I do remember it wasn't the time for too much play or a 
glance from Uncle Max or word from Dad brought us back to the task at hand. 

We also occasionally weeded potatoes. Only those of us who had been there know the smell, the 
feel of the damp earth of a potato field. 

I guess I liked grain harvest best because my involvement with that was riding with Dad to the grain 
elevator- they'd weight the truck, then if I was lucky, the man in the office would give me a cold bottle of 
strawberry pop. That was heaven. 

One of my earliest memories was of sheep shearing. I don't think that we did this too many years 
that I remember. The shearing men seemed kind of seedy. Mom would cook for them... even making coffee. 
Once Cecelia, Siri and I dipped a cookie in coffee, then took it out to Glen to eat (Glen ate anything). He ate 
it and we thought it was funny. Anyway back to the sheep shearing, they would hang huge bags as tall as the 



barn it seemed, and fill it with wool. The sheep always looked skinned after their shaving. 

Another of our favorite pastimes was going with Dad to irrigate. We'd ride in the back of the pickup 
and then play while he did his work. We could swim in the irrigation ditch or play in the sand along the 
riverbank. We'd take sticky yellow flowers and they'd make beautiful earrings. Once I stuck some tansy up 
my nose. It bothered me for months but finally came out one day. 

The girls worked in the house. Mom would rotate us through different chores. Saturday morning 
was always a big cleaning day so that we'd be ready for Sunday. We were given a lot of responsibility and 
expected to do it. It was an excellent training program for life. 

We could do most things as we pleased. It didn't seem like we had anyone breathing down our backs 
telling us what we could or couldn't do. As a result we were pretty creative in our play. Mom and Dad 
always told us to stay away from Uncle Bob's cellar and his garden. Uncle Bob was a fascinating person but 
there was no doubt that he was to be feared if we were at the wrong place at the wrong time. He didn't like 
us digging. If we were playing and saw him coming, we'd usually take off, assuming we must be doing 
something wrong. Other than that we were pretty free to roam. I can remember spending hours sweeping out 
sheds for playhouses. The playhouses were great, being so big. The lilac trees also made good houses, with 
the space between the trees being the door. I also had a fun house in the big tree by the creek. We had a 
swing on that tree, and there was a little wading pond that we though was a swimming hole when we were 
little. Later on we swam in an irrigation hole that came to my waist. Clint gave me the only swimming 
lessons I ever had at this location. When we got really big then it was the river, floating down with inner 
tubes and swimming. Every once in a while it would be fun to go to "the old place." We had our garbage 
dump and a cellar there. This was a great place to find precious treasures and relics of the past from the 
prehistoric people who once lived there. I always had the impression that it was hundreds of years before the 
family had lived there, not just until the year I was bon. Another fun place was Jenkins. We could go to the 
railroad tracks, the sand dunes, explore hobo's camps etc. Not many kids have as much adventure as we did. 

Music played such a big part of growing up. Some of my earliest recollections are music. Mom 
would play "Listen to the Mockingbird" on the piano while Siri and I danced. Another early memory is Dad 
taking us around the nursing home to sing to bedridden people. The family used to make fun of Siri and I 
when we sang, "Mother Dear, I Love You So" because we'd always finish it with "... you make home a 
lovely clace." Quite often on Sunday nights Uncle Max's, Sherwood, and Grant's families would come over 
and we would sing, and those that played instruments would do their best to play along. 

It was a big event when Jerry, after taking vocal lessons for a while, sang a duet with Shirley 
Gruvman at the Gold and Green Ball. We played the recording over and over and I thought my brother was 
on the brink of stardom. That thunderous applause after "Wunderbar" must have gone to our heads, because 
all of us, until we got to Glen, took vocal and other lessons. The highlight of the year would be the Farm 
Bureau Contest. One year, Jean taught Celia, Siri and I the song "I'm a Lonely Little Petunia in an Onion 



Patch." We sang and got to choose a prize from a table just covered with neat things. It seems like Clint 
even got a trophy after he kept wining different levels of competition. We also liked the ward competition. 
One year our family sang a song about a happy wanderer. We had crepe paper knap sacks that Mom had 
sewn. We won the Trekin Troubidour" trophy, a weird distorted little man, with zits and his mouth open as 
if he were singing. That must be the only trophy I ever had part in winning and it had to be so grotesque. 

I can't recall being very bad very often. I threw eggs at the chicken coop. I liked the way they 
dripped and ran down the side of the shed. Mom told Siri and me to get outside of the tub once when we got 
in with all our clothes on and then ran the water. Anther time Siri and I got Mom's cedar chest redesigned. I 
found if you hit it with different tools (i.e. screwdriver, wretch, etc.), it would leave a mark. So I was busy 
pounding the cedar chest when Siri came along and I showed her how to do it. She started working on the 
other end of the chest. When Mom found us, she didn't really scream or yell. She told us that this was her 
nice cedar chest, spanked us, and put us to bed. This was one of the few times she spanked us and she was 
totally rational when she did. Sometimes I wonder how I'm so impatient with an example like her. I know 
that Siri got at least one spanking that I should have received, but didn't see any reason to point it out at the 
time. Then there was the famous ride that Siri took on the back of the car. We were out playing when Dad 
came out to leave for a meeting. He told us to get away from the car. Instead we decided we could go for a 
ride if we sat on the back fender. I got bumped off at the bridge and tried to run and catch the car. Siri was 
laughing so hard. I can remember her open mouth, just roaring, because I didn't get to go for the ride. I went 
home crying saying what happened, Mom became VERY alarmed, and then called the neighbors. Fillmores 
flagged Dad down. He stopped and miraculously Siri had held on all the way, but was no longer laughing. 

Uncle Bob would wrap a silver dollar for each of us each Christmas. The wrap would be plain white 
paper. I wish I had all those dollars now. Other pleasant memories of him are his coming around to our 
house to watch boxing matches, (remember the Gillette Music?) He'd also blow smoke rings from his pipe 
for our entertainment. He also made the best stew that I've ever had in my life. He always had such a sharp 
cutting humor. He really was extremely funny, even to the end after he had gone senile he had some super 
comebacks for the teenagers that would banter with him. 

Then there was Christmas. We'd pour over the catalog for the preceding weeks, making the hardest 
decisions of what we wanted. The hospital always had a huge party, with fun singing, and a visit from Santa, 
who brought gifts and at the end they would hand out an unbelievable goody box, with orange, candy and 
lots of good treats. This party was held at the tabernacle ballroom. We'd always spend Christmas Eve at 
Grandma and Grandpa Keppner's. All our Keppner cousins would be there. We'd sing old songs from music 
that Grandma had in her piano bench. Then we'd get a gift from a cousin and one from Grandpa and 
Grandma. Usually it was something they made for us, something very unique and we loved it. Grandpa 
should have patented that marble game he made one year. Then we'd travel home, so excited to get to bed so 
Santa could come. One year Santa came while we were in Rexburg. That was the real clincher of knowing 



that there really was a Santa. Before we got to bed, one of the elves would come and* knock on the front 
window and jingle bells. We always tried to catch him, but could never find foot prints or see that elf. I 
haven't yet figured that one out to this day. Anyway that was the signal that we really had to go to bed. 
Usually we were so excited that four or five of us would sleep in one bed, just shaking with excitement. 
We'd get up all night long. Mom and Dad would keep telling us "5:00, 5:00." 5:00 took forever to come. 
Finally it would, then we'd round up the few that were still sleeping, line up in the hallway, in order of age, 
and wait for Dad to light the Christmas tree. My favorite Christmas gift was a little high chair for a doll. 
Christmases were such a happy time. 

Birthdays were another fun time. Having a New Year's Eve Birthday made it even more exciting. 
Siri and I got to go with Mom and Dad to Grandma Keppner's New Year's Eve party. It was an all-adult 
party but we got to go because it was our birthdays. At the first birthday party, Siri tricked Jimmy Laird into 
telling us that he was giving us scarves for a present. One year, Jean and Morris (who were dating at the 
time) gave us a crazy cat birthday party, we had a whole bunch of friends come, they had a menu in riddles 
and each item was ordered separately, and you really didn't know what you were getting or which order the 
courses would come in. They gave us a transistor radio besides. That was such an extravagant gift back 
then. On birthdays, we didn't have to work and it really was a day when we were held in high esteem and 
made to feel special. 

In second grade, we took a trip to California. Jerry would be graduating from high school. I vaguely 
remember spending some time in a garage, but don't know if the car broke down on this trip or not. We went 
to Disneyland, Knots Berry Farm, and the ocean. We saw our Aunts, Ingrid and Margit, and their families. I 
remember we were at a fancy restaurant, and Dad took me to a man in a long black beard and told me it was 
Santa Claus. 

I couldn't quite believe him but I wasn't sure, it was fun getting new clothes for that trip. Clint took me for a 
walk one day and bought me a candy apple. We sang and talked and made many memories. 
The cabin was another fun time. We were there through the building and enjoyed many family get togethers 
there. The outhouse wasn't very private. With so many in the family, usually the door would get opened at 
least one or two times while in use. I can't recall which cousin or sister it was that was sliding down a wagon 
and got a huge splinter in the behind. They had to take her to the hospital in Ashton it seemed. 

The church was the backbone for our family. We tried to follow the principles and policies as best 
as we could. We always knew that we would be in church on Sunday. We also didn't go to the store or 
swim. We did have fun though. Mom always made a delicious Sunday dinner, usually roast beef or chicken, 
with mashed potatoes, gravy, and Jell-O. Sunday was the day of the week that we have friends come over or 
go to their houses. We had Sunday School and Sacrament meetings separate, so we could play between 
meetings. The river divided our ward, so we spent some happy Sunday afternoons playing at Osgood with 



the Baxters or Swensons. 

One Sunday the girls were practicing to sing a musical number in another ward. The rest of the 
family had gone ahead to our regular sacrament meeting. Uncle Bob came around and told us that the corral 
was on fire. The boys had been out there playing with firecrackers that afternoon. We called the church to 
tell Dad. I think whoever got the message took it to the bishop because the bishop announced there was a 
fire out at Johnsons and whoever could go help could. The men took off their suit coats, ties, and rolled up 
their shirtsleeves and soon the fire was out. We could have lost our haystack if the fire had kept spreading. 
It seems like there was a little "meeting" with Dad and the boys that night. 

It helped having big sisters and brothers to take care of us when we went to school. There was one 
bus driver who let preschoolers go to school on the last day of school. On the way home he would stop and 
buy the entire bus an ice cream cone. So when we got to go to school on the bus it was pretty fun at first. I 
can even remember a few times when we got to the bus stop before the bus did. Once the big boys, 
Richards, Mike, and Clint built a big bonfire in the ditch in front of Haroldsens little house. Mr. Bush, the, 
principal was always nice to us. He switched Siri and me in first grade on April Fool's Day. 
I didn't like that I had the nice teacher and Siri had the mean one. I don't think either teacher caught on until 
he told them. 

I've saved the best for the last of my story, the people. 

Mom 

I don't think anyone else had a mom like ours. She just got things done. She didn't hesitate to dig a 
basement in her rental house when she KNEW she needed more room. She'd knock down sheds and walls in 
the house when it was time to remodel. She wasn't beyond buying a new red Volkswagen, thinking it would 
be easier to gain forgiveness than permission. She was a gentle mother, always stroking our hair and our 
ears; she could always put me to sleep when I laid my head in her lap. She had a beautiful picture on our 
living room wall; I think it had some shiny birds in it. A lady had given it to her at the hospital. I can 
imagine her gentle hands brought much relief and comfort to the patients she cared for as a nurse. I've had 
many people tell me how much she helped them when they were very ill. Mom liked to have us rub her feet 
and forehead, and comb her hair. She would lie on the couch and pay us a penny a minute for our services. 
Usually she'd be so relaxed she'd go to sleep. One time after she'd gone to sleep, we were trying to make her 
really pretty so we put butch wax in her hair. When she woke up, she said "You put butch wax in my hair." 
It was more like a statement than yelling. It took her many shampoos to get that grease out of her hair. 

If Mom thought something was important, she'd find a way to get it or do whatever it was. We had 
many doors opened and opportunities because of her determination. 



Dad 

Dad was always such a hard worker. It seems natural to picture him with his bib overalls and with a 
shovel over his shoulder. He never complained about the hard work — he just did it. If there were one thing 
to describe Dad, I would choose integrity. 

He was honest, sincere, and kind. He has so many virtues that so quietly speak for themselves. He never 
said anything hurting about anyone else, didn't make fun of people who had less than us. He loved to read 
and to study. Of course, everyone knows how much he loves all people; he has to know what and how they 
are doing. We were always the last family to leave the church. Dad would stay until there was no one else to 
visit with. 

One year a cougar came from the mountains and was killing sheep. We went with Dad one morning 
to survey the damage. There were sheep with their guts hanging out. We went home for lunch and Mom had 
fixed spaghetti. Anyway, Dad and Uncle Sherwood built a little house from bales of hay and spent a couple 
of nights guarding the flock. I was so worried that something would happen to Dad and thought he was so 
brave to sleep out with a cougar on the loose. 

When I was in the eighth grade, Dad was elected to the Idaho legislature. The next 18 years were 
very enriching for our families and us as he served. 



Jerry 

Jerry was funny and a tease. We watched in wonder at what Jerry did. He was the family 
experiment and showed us the way. He could sing beautifully. I hope someone tells of some of those wild 
and crazy fights between the older kids. I was in the third grade when Jerry left on his mission. I remember 
how much it hurt to have him leave for 2 1/2 years, how exciting his letters were. Jerry was the only brother 
who had to Vietnam. He did it with courage and it was a joyous time when he came home to us. 



Jean 

It seems hard now to separate Jean from growing up as my big sister or Jean who has become such a 
dear close friend these past years. Growing up, my admiration for her was boundless. Her bedroom was 
always clean and she had neat clothes and things. She'd taught us how to sing, organized us when things had 
to be done. She had a lot of discipline for doing her studies and practicing her piano. Her boyfriends were 
always plentiful and good looking. Much of the way I pattern my life is after her. She is still a person I look 
to to know how to do it right. 



Clint 

Clinton has kind of become synonymous with music. Since I knew him before he became the 
singer, I think of him as my naughty, fun brother. He'd make fudge and before he'd share, he'd get to spank 
us with a board. Then he'd write our name on it and we'd get fudge. He told us scary stories so that we'd go 
out to milk the cows with him rather than be left alone in the house. But he was always fun in the barn, 
squirting the stray cats and us, telling stories and being funny. When 'he went to Ricks, he took a 
broadcasting class. When he came home he would call Sin's and my friends, pretending to be a radio 
announcer, offering wonderful prizes if they could answer really stupid questions. He sounded so good on 
the telephone that no one ever caught on. We would roll on the floor with laughter after hanging up, hearing 
the answers our friends gave. Clint was the one who took me to Ricks for the first time, moved me to 
B.Y.U., and was my first visitor in the East after I had just married and was feeling homesick in Washington 
D.C. At B.Y.U. he and Cliffie were so nice. Bill met Clint at B.Y.U. He heard that Clint had a little sister, 
and was so impressed with Clint, that he decided if he ever met me, that he would date me... So thanks Clint, 
for finding me a husband. 
Cecelia 

Cecelia is the family tenderhearted sweetheart. She's always been there for me. She was part of the 
dress up play. It seems like the three girls slept together for many years, sharing the confidences of our 
youth. Cecelia was a little mother to baby David, always watching and caring for him. She was so ultra- 
skinny that she seemed fragile- both physically and in her feelings. 



Siri 

Strangely, it has been most difficult to write about Siri. Maybe it's too much like writing about 
myself, maybe it's trying to explain a twin relationship. I'm so thankful for that person who has been with 
me every heartbeat of my life. My entire early years are of us. I can't remember many experiences in life 
that she didn't share. We did everything together. We had the B's, round flat knife sharpeners that we 
named and loved to play with, when she got glasses, I had to have them, even though mine weren't real. We 
had our tonsils out together. My life wouldn't have been life without her. The high school years when we 
grew apart were very painful but necessary. Now that we are thousands of miles apart I miss her deeply. 
Glen 

Glen came along to break all the rules and family traditions. He can't carry a tune. We were all 
supposed to be cheery, so he was grumpy. We all went to Ricks, so he went to B.Y.U. He was bound and 
determined to be his own person from day one. I think this attitude has given him self-assurance and belief 



in himself that the others of us took some time to find. Glen was fun and mischievous. Mom and Dad made 
up a rule for Glen when we were young. He couldn't punch us in the stomachs or we wouldn't have babies 
and he couldn't grab our faces until he drew blood because that would leave scars. That's self-explanatory. 
At B.Y.U., I looked to Glen more as a big brother because he was much better at knowing the ropes of life. 
Dave 

Someone had to be the baby of this family and this burden fell to David. David was a sweet, good- 
natured baby. I loved showing my baby brother off to my friends. He was so cute with little cowlick. When I 
was home to do my student teaching, David was a lot of fun in his fights with the foster brothers. It was so 
impressive to see our baby choose a lovely wife, then take off for law school and become a lawyer. It's nice 
that he returned to the farm. It makes me feel better knowing another generation will grow up there. 

The little white stucco house is gone now. The kids have grown up and have their own families and 
lives now. In the hears of each one of them there is still a little whit stucco house, and there's people in that 
house, there's love, and caring feelings and lots of memories that will never be forgotten. 
Thank you, each one of you for being there. I love you. 



Glen 

Growing up, what are the memories? The farm, the 19th Ward, the neighbors, the relatives, the good 
times, the bad times. I can't remember many bad times. We had hard times. In fact, it was always hard. 
Dad's yearly reminder that "Santa Claus is awfully poor this year" stated the truth but never stopped the 
exciting Christmases. Santa always delivered. 

I don't remember being poor although the folks must have struggled to keep our family often going. 
In fact I always felt lucky. 

Growing up on the farm was boy's paradise. No need to be exceptionally clean. The river never 
ceased to provide entertainment and abundant playmates provided the essential ingredients. Even the work 
often seemed fun and exciting. 

I remember driving around in the old GMC pickup. Dad would have me pick up the floor plate on 
the drivers side and jam a screwdriver in the battery terminal to start it. I remember the big star crack on the 
passenger side windshield where I hit it with my head. I had a big goose egg bump but remembered feeling 
proud when Dad said I was tough because I didn't cry. 

I remember rites of passage into manhood and shared them with Dad. I remember going to the old 
cow barn and milking into a lard bucket. How proud I was to carry it into the kitchen to show Mom. I'm sure 
I was richly praised. My enthusiasm for milking waned in subsequent years. 

Remember Dad telling me he had something for me. Once it was a pair of irrigation boots, another 
time a straw cowboy hat for protection from the sun while driving tractors. I remember being disappointed 
at the time thinking it was just so Dad could get more work out of me. But now, I fondly remember the 
events when Dad gave me the tools of manhood. 

I remember Dad teaching me to plant corn in the garden. Push in the shovel, tilt it, throw in a small 
handful of seeds, and then to pull out the shovel. He told me his father taught him to do it that way. I felt 
bonded to a grandfather I had never met. 

I remember Dad being the tease; giving whisker burns, taking fake naps with me screaming and 
wiggling to get away. I remember asking how he got "the hole in his nose" where he had a small indention 
in the side of his nose. Usually the answer was a Japanese bayonet or German bullet. 
I remember Dad. It's funny how I've never had anything but respect for him. I've never called him the "old 
man", not behind his back, not under my breath, not in my mind. I don't remember Dad doing anything 
wrong. If anything he seemed too straight and too honest. The kind of too straight and too honest I would 
like to be. 

Harvest was always a stressful time for Dad. He worked long hours. There wasn't enough time for 



enough sleep for several weeks until harvest was over. The equipment would often breakdown causing the 
harvest operations to cease while the crew went idle and the threat of early snow occurred. Once, I was 
helping Dad in the cellar. He was backing the old Studebaker truck in reverse down the cellar. The 
Studebaker's brakes were weak and had to be pumped several times before they worked. This time the 
accelerator pedal slipped under the brake pedal as the truck neared the stinger, which led to the piler. The 
engine roared and the truck accelerated and crashed into the stringer. The stinger was flattened. The piler 
was damaged, as was the motor for unloading the truck. Dad got out, his face burning with anger and 
frustration. He looked at the damage and uttered the worst cuss words I ever hear him say— M dang-ang-it M I 
suppose there was nothing more profane in Dad than a M dang-angit. M 

I liked to work with Dad in the harvest. I can still feel the cool air and smell the freshly dug potato 
ground in harvest. We pulled boards for a dime a load. After harvest we were usually able to collect more 
than once. Dad always encouraged me to keep track of hours and paid me for them. When we sold milk, I 
milked at night, Dad milked in the morning, I got the entire check. 

I learned to love being around Dad. I loved the smell of manly perspiration as he worked. I liked 
how he observed nature. He use to hunt, but I never saw him do it. I think after awhile he just liked to see 
the animals more than he liked to kill them. One of the thrills of the spring and early summer was the wild 
flowers. I would pick a bouquet and give them to Mom. You would have thought I had given her the crown 
jewels. I remember liking to pick cactus flowers. They were hard to get because of the spikes, but when 
delivered it was so nice to have Mom hold my little hands and pull the stickers out. 

Mom was always the understanding type. She had the unnerving ability to know what you were up 
to. She still seems to be able to do this although visits now are separated by years and contact is limited. 

Mom was always affectionate and I loved affection. Bliss was lying on her lap at church and falling 
asleep while she ran her fingers through my hair. 

I remember it was hard to fool Mom. I thought that when we had learned the slang words, Mom 
wouldn't know what we were talking about. Embarrassing as it was, she often did. I was most surprised she 
knew stuff about sex and got caught telling a few stories I shouldn't have repeated. More often she picked 
up our slang. Underwear was skivvies and so forth. 

I remember the early sting of Mom's spankings. I remember one day I thought about it and found 
that they actually didn't hurt. As a teenager I remember provoking Mom for entertainment and being chased 
with a broom while we both laughed. 

Mom always looked handsome in here white nurses uniform. She would work odd hours. I 
remember going to the hospital. Mom was nursing supervisor and I remembered it was neat to have Mom 
in charge of all the others and to have her own office. 

I think when I found out that Mom's spankings no longer hurt she became less of a disciplinarian 



and more of a friend. She would always become quite upset when we would be loafing around the house. I 
remember many a tongue lashing over how I should be helping Dad who was working so hard. I'm sure she 
did it because she loved Dad and worried about him working so hard. 

I remember Mom as the organizer. She was always impatient to be about her many projects. She 
was a woman of action and confidence. I remember coming home from a scout trip to find the old garage 
had been reduced to a pile of lumber. I remember the many things she did to make our old house nice. I 
remember hearing gratefully, "better broken dishes than broken hearts." 

It's hard now years later to remember all. The lazy summer days down by the island swimming and 
laying in the hot sand. The winters struggling to walk through the blizzards and drifts. The work of harvest 
and planting. The consistent memory is that they were happy times. We were a big family, full of love, full 
of fun, lots of action, lots of good times. 



David 
House 

I remember the old house with all of its unusual characteristics. For example, the most vivid in my 
mind is the kitchen. I used to play a marble game on the floor where I would sit near the dining room and 
roll a marble toward the stove on the other side of the room. The floor was so slanted that the marbles would 
roll back to me, and so I made a contest of aiming for accuracy, trying to roll a marble into a cup in order to 
win. Of course, this could not be done when the washer was in operation since it would shake the entire 
area. All of us younger ones had to take our turn sitting on it. 

The bathroom was also fun for me to play in since the bottom door next to the door made the perfect 
entrance into my pretend doctor's office. The window over the bathroom was also a cause for concern for 
not exposing oneself. I remember Glen going outside and tapping the window with a stick just to hear the 
twins scream. 

The basement was extremely cold, a little warmer when the coal stove was going. I really thought 
that we got rich when the gas heater was put in. It took me a number of years to realize that all people did 
not have to crawl under blankets to watch T.V. 

There was also the walk in closet just off the guest room. I'm sure if the house was still standing, 
that the history of our family and boyfriends could still be written on the walls. (Note: some history is still in 
the concrete outside the metal granaries.) 

The heater was always so nice to go next to and put your wet socks on the grill work and hear the 
steaming sound is still vivid in my mind. This was allowed until the odor became noticeable to others. Then 
came an order executed to cease and desist. The heater was also a little hazardous for some games, and 
many game pieces, marbles, coins, hairpins and the like would fall down the vent. Ever once in a while, 
almost ritualistic, the grill was taken off and most items retrieved. 

Dad 

I have always remembered Dad as hard working and so interested in making sure that all of us had 
something to do. Although I'm sure I had a several boring experiences irrigating, I enjoyed irrigating. The 
cool, still summer nights smelled and felt so wonderful. In addition, the feeling that I had put in a full day's 
labor was also satisfying. Dad did not just do the job, he made sure that everything was done right. Dad 
irrigated with the same dedication as he had for raising us kids. 

Dad had two enemies of the farm- porcupines and skunks. I remember traveling home late one night 



when we saw a porcupine run in front of us and into the field. Dad stopped the truck, jumped out and said, 
"We're going to get that porcupine." Although it was completely dark, and no flashlight, Dad was running 
around in waist high grain looking for the porcupine. I made a token appearance at the edge of the grain 
field, gingerly taking small steps and looking completely around after each one. Dad was disappointed he 
didn't find the beast, and I was happy I didn't. 

Although I didn't witness the skunk feats, I have complete faith in Dad's story. The first was the 
skunk on the ditch bank that Dad sneaked up on and hit over the head. Then there was the skunk that took 
cover in a culvert pipe from Dad's assault. Dad decided chemical warfare was in order. He blocked one 
ended of the culvert with some debris, backed up the pickup to the other end, took out one of the siphon 
tubes, put one end on the exhaust and the other end in the culvert. 

I remember vaguely the stakeout for the mountain lion that was getting in the sheep, with people in 
a foxhole like lookout in a haystack. 



Mom 

Mom I remember was the 'green light' of the family. Perhaps this is what made the marriage 
between Mom and Dad workable. Dad would be the conservative and Mom the liberal, as such the 'politics' 
of the family was well founded. 

Mom would always take care of necessary changes while Dad was away. The most memorial was 
when Dad left for a Boise trip and Mom decided to do a long-awaited project like tear down the old shed 
that was known as the garage. Armed with hammers, crowbars, and a token bucket for nails, we ascended 
onto the garage. After several days of nail pulling the shed stood strong. Mom, at that point, perhaps acting 
under the belief of Dad's impending return, lined up all laborers on one side of the garage and we pushed the 
shed. By such stratagem, the shed was incapable of being restored. 

Mom was also good for getting us some of the luxuries of life. Because of such purchases, I felt that 
we were one of the more affluent families around, since most people did not have a pool table, ping pong 
table or rented a foosball table on a frequent basis. 

Mom was also so good at making sure we celebrated holidays to the fullest. Christmas was especially nice 
with the many, many efforts such as the cookies, pastries, and cakes that were made, the decorations, 
Christmas music and a well-adorned tree. The tree looking back probably would not have won any prizes at 
a festival, but the multicolored lights and ornaments, and lots of icicles that I got to help put on made the 
tree look beautiful. Mom was also an expert in making sure that Santa Claus continued to exist. I remember 
how mad I would get one year at Mom when she kept forgetting to tell Santa Claus that I had to have an 
erector set. Mom would come home from town, and I would race up to her and inquire into whether or not 
she had remembered to tell Santa of my necessity. Time after time Mom would tell me that she had 



forgotten, that she didn't have time and promised me that she would remember the next time. Time after 
time she forgot. Finally, a couple of days before Christmas she remembered, and oh, what relief filled my 
soul. Mom also had many helpers I'm sure. There were the sleigh bells that would start jingling upstairs just 
as soon as Glen took me to bed. (On Christmas eve I had to sleep downstairs instead of my usual abode in 
the guest room). I wondered why Santa came so soon after I went to bed but I did not loose my faith in the 
jolly old soul for many years. There was also the irrefutable evidence of his visits such as the consumed 
milk and cookies, the personal note of thank you, and the presents. One year I remember seeing sleigh tracks 
heading up the road, and to this day I can't figure out what made them in the snow, the first of the season. 

On Christmas morning we all lined up in the hallway by the bathroom waiting for the signal that we 
could go in. I don't know if the reason we used that particular hall was for personal relief from all of the 
excitement I was experiencing. We would then go in and open our presents and the excitement would last 
the rest of the morning. In the afternoon, when the novelty of my own presents had subsided, the Aunts, 
Uncles and cousins from the Johnson side of the family would come over and visit. Once again the 
excitement grew having the benefit of cumulative toys to play with. Finally, after a full day of fantasy and 
play, it felt so good to crawl into the sheets, create my warm pocket under the multitude of blankets and 
have one of the deepest sleeps of the year. 

Other holidays were celebrated as well, I remember the casual New Year's Day of ball games and 
food, together with the ward party the night before. There were the Easter Bunny visits, especially when 
Glen took the initiative during the era when I still believed in the beast and Glen did not. I remember how he 
would look around the corner of the haystack and act like he saw the Easter bunny. However, by the time I 
got there, the rabbit was gone, but the egg (usually one we had dyed the night before) served as substantive 
evidence of the factual assertion of Glen. Looking back, I really can't understand how I remained so gullible 
for so long, all to the amusement of Glen. 

On Memorial Day we would go and pick some of the irises and visit the graves and hear the gun 
salute. On the fourth of July, the parades and picnics were the agenda. On the 24th of July we would return 
and see the same floats with the same enthusiasm as the Fourth, and then watch pioneer league baseball, the 
rodeo and production, which usually had one or more of my celebrity siblings. The week of the 24th made 
the whole summer festive and fun and fully utilized the feeling of summer. 

The next event was the Eastern Idaho State Fair. We would arrive about 6:30 p.m. and. after getting 
in, Mom and Dad would give us the spending money, usually two dollars. I would part company with Mom 
and Dad after seeing a great number of big, little, and unusual hind ends of cows, horses and sheep and head 
for the midway. There, my fortune was quickly spent in pursuit of earthly possessions, and came up on the 
short end almost every time. After trying to entertain myself with no money in the commercial booths, it 
was time to find Mom and Dad, and being predisposed to my disposition would ask if I have had anything to 



eat. Of course, the $2.00 was gone, and nothing to show for it, but I felt true mercy when I still was able to 
get food after being the irresponsible son who spent his inheritance. 

Mom was so good at making ends meet and yet providing us with contentment. We were so rich 
that we usually had a two-gallon carton of ice cream in the freezer, and we could have some anytime we 
liked. It was depressing on the other hand when Dad got his favorite flavor- lemon custard. It was so fun 
going grocery shopping with Mom at the warehouse grocery store. She was not afraid to buy anything. I 
remember the gallons of ready made pudding, the industrial size boxes of soap, sugar floor, fruit juice 
consecrate etc. Then after the shopping was done, it seemed to take the rest of the afternoon to carry 
everything into the house and put away. 

I seemed to have razor knees, and Mom would put patch after patch on my pants until the area 
covered by patches exceeded that of the original material, but I didn't care because the patches gave 
additional padding, which enabled me to increase the punishment that I gave them. Mom hardly ever threw 
out food no matter how unpopular it was. The meatloaf would appear on the table time after time until it was 
gone; the cake resurfaced again, this time with a frosting, then a glaze sauce, and then individually served, 
with a generous serving to each person. 

Mom also made birthdays special to me. Every year I would get my favorite cake, German 
Chocolate. The icing that she made was so delicious and smelled so wonderful as it was cooking. 

Relief Society was a bad influence on Mom; I remember every time they would study a different 
culture, we would be bombarded with dishes from that part of the world. The most distinct memory was the 
sweet and sour era. Everything was sweet and sour, including non-meat items. 

Jerry 

Jerry in the true sense of the definition was the big brother. Jerry taught us the true sense of the 
wild. He taught us fishing on the banks of Willow Creek up above Bone, Swager Lake, Little Lost River and 
Mackay. There was also the rabbit blazing trips were he taught us the true art of chauvinistic rituals of how 
to kill poor little helpless creatures. There was even the deer-hunting trip in which Glen was carrying the 
only rifle, and Jerry and I, although only a few feet away from Glen, saw the only deer. Jerry on this entire 
trip was extremely sick, but pressed on in order to show us how much fun deer hunting was. However, deer 
hunting was a one-time occasion, for which I thank Jerry for, both for taking us, and for not ever taking us 
again. The many hours of walking freezing and fruitless stacking, certainly made me realize the value of 
recreational sports that can be found on a ball diamond or on a basketball court. On the other side of the 
coin, Jerry would get great pleasure in giving us the 'green weeny treatment' for calling him by his middle 
name. I always thought the torture was worth the pleasure of insulting Jerry, until I found out Jerry was 



using it as an excuse to carry on his fervent persecution of his younger siblings. 



Jean 

I don't remember too much about Jean, she getting married when I was six years old. Her reception 
was a bad memory for me because the whole time I felt like I was in trouble for knocking over the fountain. 
I also thought I was trouble for eating too many refreshments, and I think I spent a good portion of the 
evening hiding the bushes at the chapel. I believe at one point there was a mild search party for me, and I 
still kept hidden for a while even though I knew they were looking for me. 

Jean has also been a mainstay in organizing family get-togethers, particularly those honoring Mom 
and Dad. I still remember the family dinners that we would have at Jean's, particularly Mother's day. Mom 
would also treat with great favor the most recently opened gift. In many ways I wish I could somehow 
comprehend Mom's talent for appreciating every gift, and I felt that she truly does, no matter how useless 
the kitchen gadget is. 



Clinton 

Clint has also been a big brother but in a different context. Clint has been a role model to me in 
living a life full of kudos and accomplishments. I remember him taking us to Arctic Circle, which was, in 
my eyes, the best place in town to eat before he left for his mission. 

Cecelia 

Squeaky is also of the older generation, and little can be remembered about her. I remember the 
long trip to Denver for her graduation, and how novel it was to see so many black people together at the 
same place. There was also the wedding to Vaughn, and the many happy occasions we had upon their return 
to Logan and the interesting apartment they had overlooking the river. 

Siri & Sonya 

It is hard to write of one and not the other. During their era of being the reigning siblings, Glen was 
the master and I was the apprentice pest. I remember Glen tapping on the bathroom window with a stick just 
to hear one of the twins scream while they were taking a bath. The twins would constantly fight on the way 
to school (usually over being late), and Glen and I would receive some of the blame because of our 



existence in the universe and having to drop us off at school because we had missed the bus (because of 
waiting for them). 

Sonya was our foster mother on a number of occasions, chief of which was when Mom and Dad 
were on a trip, and Sonya came in from Clyde, after numerous meals which we complained about, Sonya 
made us (Gary, Don, Ron, myself) liver sandwiches which caused those who had real parents to go home, 
and Ron and I straightened up and enjoyed the other food more and was more laudatory towards Sonya. 



Glen 

Glen was of course the big brother who loved to pick on the foster boys and me. I was grateful for 
the foster brothers when they came because they diverted Glen's tortures to them since they were 
unaccustomed to his schemes. Glen was the person who was willing to go out on the edge. I remember him 
one day on the way home from school walking across the rotten potatoes in Jenkins pit. The potatoes were 
not as frozen as Glen thought and he went in to his armpits. It took him several minutes to get out, during 
which time I gloried in what I felt was divine justice. I also remember Glen threatening me just short of 
death if I ever told anyone about his misfortune. 

Miscellaneous 

Dad was so much in control. I remember one year Dad dropped a 100 weight on his foot. Although 
he hopped around in great pain, no cursing of any part was said. Dad also continued to work that year, 
which was under great pain. I do remember the kids that stole the aluminum boat and got caught in the 
rocks below the waterfall. They were having problems getting it free, but when Dad spoke, they literally 
picked it up and carried it back up to our place. 

The new house was quite exiting. We took numerous trips down to Pocatello to see the progress. 
While the house was being constructed, and the hole for the basement dug, a new adventure was started 
using an old tractor inner tube which consisted of a person climbing into the center of the tube and then 
rolling down the sand hill or pile of dirt. Glen convinced me to try it, and once inside I decided to decline, 
however it was too late and when I attempted to make my exit, I was 3/4 the way down the hill and I 
literally ate dirt. The moving of the house was exciting and captured on Mom's most memorial action 
packed filming. It was so nice to have such a luxurious house, and I remember spending the very first night 
there sleeping among the building supplies. 

After the house was built and we moved in, the old house was rented. The first occupants were Bud 
Hardy and his family; we had fun with Bud and his snowmobile that probably wouldn't go any faster than 



10 M.P.H. Sebastians were also quite interesting even though I was a terrible neighbor. Mike liked me 
because I would do things to his little brothers that he couldn't get away with. An example of this would be 
the dirt clod and apple fights. Scott and David were especially great at falling for the high/low trick were I 
would throw an apple high in the air and while they were watching that apple, I would plaster them with 
my best pitch. 

Although I participated in only part of the mainstream milking process with numerous cows, a milk 
cow was in our family for a number of years. I remember Betsy as being the gentle cow who I learned to 
milk on while Glen and the others had the pleasure of milking cactus and other delightful bovines. Glen 
would get so mad at her for kicking over the milk can or kicking him. Glen would break 2 x 4s over her 
back, which he claims he learned from his elder brothers. I remember feeding the calves their milk and 
constantly being knocked down or nearly knocked with them trying to get to the milk. I also had numerous 
occasions to get the cows from the pasture, and under the direction of Glen, we learned how to ride a 
couple of the older steers home, which saved us from that long 1/4 mile walk. Other entertainment was 
found in the barn with the fish bashing parties where suckers were hung from the rafter and the fish 
splattered. Perhaps this is where I developed a love for baseball. 

There was also the trip up the Clayton Island to fish for whitefish using snag hooks, and after 
catching a gunnysack full, we would have them smoked and store them out on the old back porch. 
Potato Harvest 

Potato harvest was the crowning event of the year. Next to Christmas nothing could beat the potato 
harvests. The aura of the event was overwhelming. The time was a time of reunion, a time when Max's 
family and ours were all involved in bringing in the potatoes. The equipment failures meant time for the 
football games, the friendly dirt clod fights or a game of tag. There was also the conversations, contents, and 
songs of those who worked on the combine. There was the old metal sheet, which was under the old trailers 
in the cellar. When the old trailers pulled out the dirt was piled onto the sheet and the sheet was pulled out 
and dumped by pulling the sheet over the other side and returned to the cellar for the next couple of loads. I 
loved to ride the sheet and to feel the ground and rocks roll gently under us. 

All of the improvements that were implemented over the years were great in saving time and 
strength, but the aura was dimmed when we no longer had the potatoes to shovel into the hopper to be 
sorted, cut, and bagged for seed. On the other hand, it was fun to operate the new gadgets like the motor on 
the wheels to the piler, and then to have a piler that pivoted with a simple crank on a handle. 

Grain harvest was not my most favorite time, nor did I feel much of an aura. I did feel quite satisfied 
when we had our storage areas full and the fields in their 'butch haircuts.' I remember the boxcar when we 
stored grain in there. The old moldy grain was removed, the floor was fixed and the boards were prepared to 
be inserted in the groove made for them. The auger was put through the window and starting dumping grain 



in. My responsibility was to move the grain around to other insure the storage area was completely used. 
The grain dust and chaff filled the air clogging my nose and coating me from head to toe. I would hack, 
cough and itch all day long. Swims in the river were so wonderful after that. 
Haying. 

I was never a totally productive laborer putting up the hay because of my size. Most of the time I 
was assigned to ride the hay sled on the back to act as the holder of the bales of hay until a sufficient number 
were stacked to hold the pile on by itself. After the pile was stable, we used our arsenal of boots, pipes, 
sticks and croquet mallets and attacked any mouse that dared exist. Each pile of the hay was lifted by 
farmhands onto the wagons, which were so high. I could see forever when on top of the wagons as they 
drove down to the farmyard. At the farmyard the hay was hoisted by the derrick onto what I considered 
skyscrapers made of hay. My job was to jump on the levers to set the hooks to be hoisted. Then Uncle Bob 
would back up the D2 Caterpillar and the bales were swung into place. Again, the river was the oasis of any 
hiatus in the proceedings. 

Traditions played an important part in our early years, perhaps mostly shown at Christmas. There 
were the Lute Fisk and rye crackers, the Swedish posters of Santa's elves and the waiting in line by the 
bathroom to come in and open the presents. The presents we got were usually unpredictable which increased 
the excitement about Christmas since we didn't know what we would get exactly. There was also the Danish 
kringle that was made. 



Playing on the farm 

The biggest activity that I remember doing on the farm is playing army or tag. Tag would be played 
in the entire farmyard or on the derrick. With the haystack, many holes would exist to play hide and go seek 
or to make fortresses or clubhouses. I remember Glen giving a little piece on the Farm Bureau Radio 
program about how unsafe it was to climb in haystacks, yet he was the worst offender of this rule. Derrick 
tag was also quite popular where we would race around the figure 8 design, trying not to fall off the logs so 
not to be it or to be touched, another violation which made you it. 

Because of the events of recent times, I believe I have come to a new understanding of what makes 
our family great and what family unity we have. Many tears were shed these last few days both over the 
departure of Uncle Max and because of the suffering of Clint. I think that we do not fear death since our 
testimonies in the gospel gives us the sure knowledge of the glorious rewards that await us after this life. 
Did we not weep out of selfishness, mourning not for the death of Uncle Max or Clint's health problem, but 
because our family relationship was being threatened? Perhaps we don't want our immortal family to be 
separated for one second, even during a short period of transition into the eternities. Perhaps our hope and 



desire is for all of us to remain on earth until the second coming of the Savior. Though miles and age 
separate us all, our testimonies in the gospel of Jesus Christ solidifies us together more and more. I love you 
all. 
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AND THEN CAME THE BLESSINGS 
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